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CREATIVE IDEAS BRING IN GREATER PROFITS 


There is more to making a new idea for the customer a profit-maker, however, than merely showing it. Here 


are eleven good ideas on the technique of selling the suggestion alter creating it @ By FORREST RUNDELL 


printers one of their toughest 

selling problems. In this article 
are eleven suggestions that may help 
you get your ideas across and avoid 
trouble. 

The printer gets some of his best 
orders from creative ideas. They’re 
the kind of ideas that take orders 
out of the competitive price class. 
They bring orders where all other 
selling approaches fail; and they are 
often the means of opening new ac- 
counts. Moreover, the salesman who 
can give a customer constructive aid 
in developing ideas can generally 
hold the account against competi- 
tion and build it up. 

On the other hand, unsuccessful 
attempts to sell creative work give 
the printer a headache. He spends 
money for artwork and finds the 
customer cold. He makes suggestions 
and the customer is irritated. His 
really good idea is turned down 
sometimes to reappear mysteriously 
—neatly printed by some other 
printer! In almost every gathering 
of printers it is easy to pick up a 
story of time, money, and energy 
utterly wasted in an effort to sell a 
creative idea. 

Generally speaking, the difference 
between success and failure in sell- 
ing creative work is a matter of in- 
formation and tact. When you offer 
an idea to a customer you are, in 
effect, telling him how to run part 
of his business. To do that you must 
know a lot about that portion of his 
business; and you must present your 
ideas with diplomacy. Not many of 


L IS THE CREATIVE IDEAS that give 


us like to be told how to do part of 
our job by an outsider, even when 
the outsider knows more than we do. 

The following eleven suggestions 
are compiled from the experiences 
of successful creative salesmen, both 
printing and advertising agency 
salesmen. Some of them may help 
you overcome selling problems. 

(1) Make sure your idea will be 
considered. Usually an advertising 
agency, or the advertising depart- 
ment of a large corporation, does not 
welcome an idea from a printer. In 
fact, it is doubtful if the agency 
would even look at it unless the 
printer signed away his rights first. 
It is a matter of self-protection. The 
agency may be working on a sim- 
ilar idea already. Or it may have 
wanted to use the idea for years, 
only to be blocked by certain con- 
ditions. Should these change after 
the printer had submitted his plan, 
the agency would be in a quandary. 
The printer would claim the idea as 
his and the agency would have to 
pay or face a plagiarism suit. Agen- 
cies and advertising departments 
play safe. They don’t look at an out- 
sider’s idea unless they are protected 
first against later trouble. 

(2) See if your prospect has any 
personal objection to your ideas. 
Some sales promotion and advertis- 
ing managers are a little touchy 
about accepting help from outsiders. 
They feel it would admit a lack of 
ability on their part. Speaking be- 
fore the Associated Printing Sales- 
men, recently, a sales promotion 
manager told the group he was not 
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interested in creative ideas sub- 
mitted by printing salesmen. “Think- 
ing up new promotion ideas is my 
job,” he said. 

(3) Get the facts before you work 
up your idea. Obviously, a printer 
needs to know a prospect’s selling 
problems before he can work up a 
plan to help him. Much of the work 
wasted in unsuccessful attempts to 
sell creative printing is lost because 
of insufficient information. An ad- 
vertising man, well known in the 
drug products field, tells a story 
which illustrates this point. A printer 
submitted a design for a blotter to 
advertise a product known as “Lu- 
minol.” The printer knew little about 
the product and the name fooled him. 
“Luminol” suggested “luminous.” 
Suiting the design to the word, he 
made up a neat dummy with a bor- 
der representing a string of electric 
light bulbs. Actually the product was 
a drug designed to induce sleep. 
Much as the advertising manager 
appreciated the printer’s efforts, he 
could not use the idea. 

Printers in highly competitive 
markets, specializing in work for one 
or two industries, do not have this 
problem in their own fields. But the 
printer who tries to get an order 
away from such a specialist must be 
well informed. 

(4) Get your prospect to want to 
give you an order. This is good strat- 
egy in any personal selling. It is 
doubly important when selling ideas. 
If your prospect wants to give you 
an order, he will help you in many 
ways. He will discuss his problems, 











furnish the information you need, 
and give your plan every considera- 
tion. Sometimes he will go so far as 
to say, “We need something like this. 
Do you want to take it and see what 
you can work up?” 

But, beware of submitting an idea 
to a buyer who dislikes you! If he 
merely picks flaws in your plan, you 
will be lucky. He is more apt to take 
the germ of the idea and get a friend 
to work up something else for the 
purpose. 

(5) Get the prospect to commit 
himself. Fortunate is the salesman 
who can sit down with a prospect and 
sketch an idea roughly while the 
prospect watches. He can get the 
prospect’s reactions immediately. He 
can try out several versions of an 
idea and find out what the prospect 
wants. Then it is easy to say, “Of 
course, this is only a rough sketch. 
Let me have it finished up so you 
can see how effective it will be!” 

If the prospect agrees, he has com- 
mitted himself to a consideration of 
the finished plan. He has aroused his 
own curiosity and, most important, 
he has shown the printer what he 
wants. 

The printer who cannot sketch is at 
a slight disadvantage. He must rely 
on verbal discussion, plus printed 
samples, to smoke out the prospect’s 
ideas. But if he is clever at asking 
questions, he can still get a fair idea 
of what is in the prospect’s mind. 

(6) Keep the attitude that it is the 
prospect’s own plan. Incorporate as 
many of the prospect’s ideas as pos- 
sible. Make him feel that he had the 
largest part in suggesting it. He 
probably did anyway, and, feeling 
that it is his own plan, he will fight 
for it when it has to be submitted to 
someone else. 

Large agencies preserve this atti- 
tude towards the clients. Notice their 
advertising, for example. They say, 
“John Jones increased his sales 35 
per cent in the past three years. It 
has been our privilege to assist in 
the preparation of the campaigns 
which produced this increase.” 

(7) Avoid sharp criticism of your 
prospect’s present printed pieces. 
That printing may be doing its work 
better than you think. Moreover, if 
it is the prospect’s own brain child, 
he may be extremely proud of it. It 
is generally safer to find out how 
good the prospect thinks it is, and 
then suggest that your idea “may be 
even better.” 


‘ 


(8) Leave something for the pros- 
pect to do. It is human nature to 
want a hand in the planning of any- 
thing being built for us. If you are 
submitting a complete proposition, 
leave some place where the prospect 
can put in an idea of his own. Other- 
wise he may have an uneasy feeling 
that he must change something. 

Remember the “Arabian Nights” 
tale in which Aladdin built the magic 
palace for his princess-bride and 
how he left one window unfinished 
so that the king might have the 
pleasure of completing the palace 
himself? Remember the king’s joy at 
the opportunity to show what he 
could do overcame his feelings of 
jealousy? A story—yes. But it re- 
veals a marvelous truth about hu- 
man nature. Also, it illustrates a 
trait which smart advertising men 
use to their advantage. 

(9) If your idea encounters too 
much opposition, lay it aside for a 
while. That is a strategic retreat for 
a later approach which has often 
been used by advertising agencies. 
Sometimes an idea which is inher- 
ently sound will strike a client the 
wrong way. A midnight lobster salad 
—or it may have been a four-putt 
green that lost the match—may have 
soured him. Whatever it is, the client 
thinks he does not like the idea. Ar- 
gument would set him against it still 


more, so the printing salesman takes 
the idea away with him. 

A year or so later, the salesman 
sounds out the client by asking him 
if he has any suggestions about 
meeting a certain problem. He does 
not tell the client that it is the prob- 
lem which the rejected idea was in- 
tended to solve. If he handles the 
questioning dextrously, the client 
may have just enough recollection 
of the plan to suggest it as his own 
idea. And if he does, the rest is easy. 

This approach needs a lot of 
finesse to make it work even part of 
the time, but it has saved ideas. 

(10) Ask permission before you 
suggest changes in specifications on 
printing already planned. A printer 
has more opportunities to make sug- 
gestions for improvement on jobs he 
is asked to figure than he does to 
submit entirely new ideas. But here 
again he must be careful. If he puts 
in a suggestion, he may offend the 
customer. If he doesn’t, an enter- 
prising competitor may win out. 


Most printers agree that the sales- ° 


man should, first of all, submit a 
quotation exactly as asked for. Thus, 
he will show the buyer that he is 
acting in good faith and not trying 
to change the specifications to his 
own advantage. As a second step, he 
can ask permission to submit a new 
idea as well. If permission is granted, 





Associated Printing Salesmen 


® lack the authority to make deci- 
sions; are constantly checking with 
someone back at the office. 


® barge in his office, lacking the 
slightest conception of his printing 
problems. 


® fail to follow through on orders; 
consider proof checking and similar 
servicing a waste of time. 


e plop a brief case full of samples on 
his desk, many with no relation at 
all to his work or interests. 


® ignore his attitudes and tastes; try 





NO DOUBT ABOUT THESE DON’TS 
FOR SALESMEN 


Candid comments on some ways in which he, and other 
buyers of printing, react to printing salesmen were given the 


at a recent luncheon by Laurance 


Malone, account executive, G. M. Basford Company. The print- 
ing salesmen who have not done much business with Mr. Malone 


to argue with him over type faces. 


® fail to keep up to date on new 
processes. 


®@ ignore “tremendous trifles:” they 
try, for instance, to open discussions 
of politics and religion. 


® smoke without invitation. 


® try to impress him with a friendship 
“higher up.” 


® talk too much. 


® talk without saying anything; con- 
stantly resort to trite expressions. 
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he is free to make suggestions. The 
buyer has committed himself to con- 
sidering them. But if permission is 
not forthcoming, the printer has 
saved himself time and trouble. 

(11) Protect your ideas. When you 
submit the dummy of the idea you 
have worked up, make it plain that 
it is your property until such time 
as the idea is bought for use. See 
that the prospect understands that 
the dummy represents an invest- 
ment of your time and your money. 


which he discusses his ideas about 
informing and persuading, is taken 
from his autobiography. 

“I adopted the habit of express- 
ing myself in terms of modest diffi- 
dence, never using, when I advance 
anything which may possibly be dis- 
puted, the words certainly, un- 
doubtedly, or any others that give 
an air of positiveness to an opinion; 
but rather I say I conceive or ap- 
prehend a thing to be so and so, it 
appears to me, or I should think it so 


Kenneth F. Davey, of the Mid- 
West Company’s sales department, 
says, “We use these stamps on cor- 
respondence, invoices, et cetera, go- 
ing to prospects who would be cus- 
tomers of printing. 

“We have also offered sheets of 
these stamps to the printing trades so 
that they can use them on their own 
stationery. We believe that this is the 
first campaign of its kind which has 
been conducted in Canada on behalf 
of the printing industry. 





¢ I was very much impressed by the 
atticle by Howard Hannegan in The 
Inland Printer for February headed, 
"Performing an Autopsy on a Dead 
Printing Firm.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Hannegan. 
The real pity is that the printer can 
advertise at less expense than any 
oher business, because he can utilize 
“dead time” in the composing room and 
pressroom for producing effective direct 
mail literature. Quite frequently, he can 
use scrap paper from the stockroom. In 
such cases, the only investment involved 
is his own time for writing copy, and 
the postage. 

Mr. Hannegan also rings the bell when 
he cheerfully admits that there is a 
place for mulltilith, photolith, rotaprint, 
et cetera, in modern business. We op- 
erate a typographic service house and 


secure our compositors’ daily time sheets 
from a photolith establishment at about 
one-half the cost of letterpress printing. 
The work isn’t good, but it’s good 
enough. 

One point not mentioned by Mr. Han- 
negan—an important contributing factor 
to failure in the printing business—is in- 
efficient composing rooms. Every pro- 
prietor should walk through his com- 
posing room and ask himself these 
questions: 

1. Is there, immediately accessible, 
an unlimited quantity of leads and slugs 
for every compositor? 

2. Is there, immediately accessible, 
an unlimited quantity of spaces and 
quads? Metal furniture? 

All typesetting is 70 per cent white 
space. This is also true of books if you 
count margins, leads between lines and 


Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, Agrees With Howard Hannegan 


spaces between the words. And white 
space is nothing but leads and slugs, 
spaces and quads, and metal furniture. 
Only a Divine Power could estimate 
how many millions of dollars are wasted 
in these United States every year by 
compositors hunting for material to finish 
a job. 

Henry Ford made an inexpensive au- 
tomobile possible by adopting stream- 
line methods of production. Composing 
room costs can be cut at least 33% 
per cent and on many occasions, by 
half, if attention is paid to this factor. 

In actual practice, it figures like this: 
(Using round figures for illustration.) 

“A” estimates $3.00 an hour for three 
hours composition or nine dollars. It 
takes three hours because the com- 
positor has to piece slugs and hunt for 
spacing material and lock up the form 


and Adds Points 


with warped wocden furniture in a 
springy job chase. 

“B” (completely equipped with unlim- 
ited supplies of spacing material, cases 
full of type, labeled and in order, per- 
fect lighting, steel furniture, et cetera) 
seis and locks the job up in one and a 
half hours. He also gets nine dollars, 
so he is getting $6.00 an hour. 

Getting back to advertising! Many 
printers are in business only by virtue 
of the fact that other people believe in 
advertising. They are thoroughly incon- 
sistent in not taking their own medicine. 
It is a form of business hypocrisy that 
is all too evident. Furthermore, dollars 
lost in inefficient composing rooms can- 
not be recovered in the pressroom and 
bindery. Printing, as a_ three-depart- 
mental proposition, must see to it that 
each department carries its own weight. 








Such a notice averts any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. But ow- 
ing to the nature of most ideas it 
does not give absolute protection. 
There are probably no completely 
new ideas. Any dummy a printer is 
likely to submit will be a combina- 
tion and adaptation of older ideas. 
Paper mills and paper dealers, as 
well as the trade associations, main- 
tain sample files of printed ideas 
which can be adapted to other uses. 

If your prospect does not want to 
do business with you, there is noth- 
ing to stop him from appropriating 
the essence of your idea. He can 
twist it around, put in some other 
features, change the size and color 
scheme, and then use it without con- 
sulting you. Your best protection is 
the character of your prospect. 

Finally—printers who wish to im- 
prove their technique in submitting 
ideas would do well to study the 
methods used by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The following quotation, in 


and so, for such and such reasons, 
or it is so if I am not mistaken. 

“As the chief ends of conversa- 
tion are to inform, or to be informed, 
to please or to persuade, I wish well 
meaning, sensible men would not 
lessen their power of doing good by 
a positive assuming manner, that 
seldom fails to disgust, tends to 
create opposition, and to defeat ev- 
eryone of those purposes for which 
speech was given us, to wit, giving 
or getting knowledge or pleasure.” 


* * 
Stamps That Sell 


An institutional advertising idea 
for the printing industry now being 
promoted in Canada by the Mid- 
West Paper Sales, Limited, of Win- 
nipeg, is the use of poster stamps, 
1% by 23% inches, carrying the copy: 
“Printing is the Gateway to New 
Business.” The stamps are printed in 
color—green, blue, yellow, and black 
—and come forty-eight to a sheet. 


“It is too early yet to gage results, 
but we believe it will be of genuine 
interest to all progressive printers.” 

Whether the results will ever be 
the kind that can be gaged or not— 
there will be results from these re- 
minder posters appearing on envel- 
opes, packages, letters, and in the 
various other places where they can 
be used to good effect. Constant re- 
minding that printing brings more 
business (when applied in the form 
of good advertising) will have its re- 
sults in getting some prospect to call 
for a printing salesman, a call he has 
been putting off too long. Another 
will sit down to map out a mailing 
piece he has been intending to use. 
Still others will begin to think ad- 
vertising, getting themselves in the 
frame of mind to buy when the right 
printing salesman comes. 

Canadian printers should be quick 
to take advantage of a chance to ac- 
tively ally themselves with this cam- 
paign to aid the industry. 
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Check up on Annual Reports as an Opportunity 


For More Business. They Are Maturing Rapidly 


HE PHILOSOPHY underlying an- 
T= reports to stockholders has 

undergone a great change in 
recent years. Once merely state- 
ments of earnings, dividends, profits 
and losses, with cold, matter-of-fact 
text, and little of that, the manage- 
ments of corporations are now view- 
ing their annual, semi-annual, and 
quarterly reports as human docu- 
ments. As such, they require a warm, 
humanized “dress”—good art, layout, 
and typography. And that has opened 
up a new fertile field for printers. 

“What is there in it for me?” is 
the logical question that comes up 
when you explore the sales possibil- 
ities of this rapidly growing trend in 
annual reports. Amounts spent by 
different companies vary greatly. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly has found the 
average cost of a report is around 
ten cents with the average total cost 
about $3,000. 

Andrew M. Howe, associate editor 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly, in a recent 
article on what the report should 
contain, says: 

“Tell them about the developments 
that may affect future earnings, un- 
usual problems and their satisfactory 
or attempted solution, improvements 
in manufacturing and sales methods, 
and advances in employe relations. 
Tell what they should know about 
their company and its operations.” 

That is coming a long way. It’s far 
different from a four-page, all-text, 
one-color folder, merely a copy of 


Covers of various types' from the annual re- 
ports of a number of companies. In the top 
row, left to right, Caterpillar Tractor‘’s is 
olive-green, illustration in white reverse, 
name panel black with copy white: next 
cover is off-white, square spot is light brown, 
map is black, rules brown, and rest of copy 
black: dark gray with reverse white in com- 
bination with black lettering is used for the 
last one. Second row: “Your Policy” and the 
drawing in light blue, copy black on white. 
Next: stock light buff; background of illus- 
tration, rules, and script in light brown: 
rest of copy black. Last has date and mono- 
gram in blue. Illustration is outstanding fea- 
ture in remainder of the covers shown, ex- 
cept for Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty re- 
port lower right. All illustrations in mono- 
chrome except “Year Book” of Rochester Gas 
and Electric, lower left; it is orange, blue, 
and black. Box rules, borders, and insets 
provide color contrast in several of the speci- 
mens shown. Note the possible adaptations 
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Title pages and spreads—top, left, conventional, black type on white stock; next is inside front cover, with black and white pictures of 
“old and new” against green background, and title page (script lines in green, rest black) of Caterpillar company’s report. The Repub- 
lic Steel Company shows a worker done in gray and black tones on its title page. Next row: three tones of brown, reverse white of stock 
for basket design, bull’s-eye of target, and the panel near bottom make unique layout for Jewel Tea Company. Light blue for the rules, 
four lines of copy under “Annual Report” and the emblem, dark blue for rest of the copy in next. Merchandise National Bank title page has 
light brown background, title “1939 Annual Report” black on white panels, rest of copy reverse white of stock, stars are yellow—dramatic 
and colorful page. Rules and panels in buff, copy and cut in black on last one. Third row: real showmanship here, orchids in natural 
color are shown through actual sample of Monsanto Chemical Company’s new plastic. A flower-box outline imprinted on the transparent 
material in gold enhances the effect. Panel background is blue, so is the spiral binding, bleed rules, and words “Annual Report’ and 
numeral. In next, “You” and “Benefited” are blue, as is design tying together the halftones. At end—brown is second color of these two first 
pages from the Provident Mutual Life’s report—used for the heading “75th Annual Report,” swash “T,” rule (below) and word in margin 





the financial statement and balance 
sheet that the accountants prepared. 
It’s a forward step taken by smaller 
firms, as well as by big corporations. 

As in creating sales for other types 
of promotion-printing, selling the 


new type of corporation report calls 
for early contacting. Annual reports 
for 1939 are now on the program of 
many companies. The time is here— 
now—to line up prospects, prepare 
suggested dummies, and get orders. 


A stimulating sales problem is 
likely to be placed squarely in the 
lap of the salesman faced with the 
job of converting a conservative ex- 
ecutive to the use of a humanized 
report. Be prepared—arm yourself 
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THIET Y SEVENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 





President's Report 
to the Stockhoiders 





Above are shown a number of specimen pages to help in establishing editorial layout style for your customer's report. Note especially 
the good handling of white space and display line in the Flintkote page, first, and the Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company page, the 
last, in top row. More conventional is Container Corporation of America’s page, second, and Peoples Gas Light and Coke, fourth. First 
in next row is a powerful spread from the Equitable Life Assurance Report. Next spread is from Johns-Manville Company Report in blue 
and black; third is from the Report of the Michigan Mutual Liability Company follows. Note marginal subheading. Next, president's report 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). Top decoration and initial background in buff. Last is colorful spread in blue, yellow, brown, and 
black and white Merchandise National Bank Report. Bottom row, top, an excellent feature in the Jewel Tea Company report—pictures and brief 
biography of the officials, below, inside pages of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company’s Report. Brown is second color of both, next is 
another Caterpillar Tractor page showing chart, then a Monsanto Chemical Company age, and at end a Master Electric Company spread 


with ideas and specimens of what 
others are doing. Such proof of this 
sweeping trend is'a major influence 
in winning over “die-hards.” You 
will find it in the striking contrast 
between old and new. A selling port- 
folio for presenting a side-by-side 
contrast of the two types—several 
examples of each—is convincing. 
Such a contrast is offered by the 
reports of Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany and Master Electric Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio. The former is an 
example of reports that are now 
old-fashioned. The cover carries the 
word: “Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany—Annual Report 1939” in black, 
in a rule box. Stark, cold, and unin- 
viting. Inside the cover is a list of 
company officials. Next is a brief let- 
ter from the president; comparative 
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balance sheets—and income state- 
ments follow; finally, an analysis of 
reserve contingencies. 

Contrast that with the colorful, 
appealing, nineteen-page Report to 
Stockholders of the Master Electric 
Company. This cover, also 842 by 11 
inches, shows the office entrance and 
is printed in red to bleed. A mortised 
box carries the title in combination 
condensed caps and script, with the 
numerals “1938” in color (illustrated 
with other outstanding covers else- 
where in this article.) 

Inside cover and page 1 show an 
office, an airplane view of the plant, 
and map of the United States, with 
locations of branches, its distributers, 
et cetera, indicated with symbols. 

Photographs of plant operations al- 
ternate with pages of text to the cen- 


ter spread. The condensed balance 
sheet appears there, followed by fi- 
nancial statements, C.P.A.’s report— 
and then come four more pages of 
photographs of plant operations, ar- 
ranged like a continuous strip of 
moving picture film, entitled, “Mak- 
ing Master Products.” Individual 
shots are 24% by 3% inches, averaged 
seven to a page, in two parallel diag- 
onal strips. Advertising layout at its 
best, minimum of text, generous use 
of human-interest photographs — 
make this report one of top rank. 
Mounting your own specimens of 
these two types of reports—chosen 
from the ranks of companies compar- 
able in size and nature of operations 
to the prospect’s—will dramatize the 
importance of making the report in- 
teresting, informative, and complete. 
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On this point, Advertising and Sell- 
ing has pointed out that “a corpora- 
tion’s message to its stockholders 
should be treated as advertising pro- 
motion, but tempered to suit its rela- 
tion to the financial statement. Nat- 
urally, the advertising of a company’s 
policy is more conservative, yet the 
stockholder who reads general ad- 
vertising should be more interested 
in the products and policies of those 
firms in which he is a part owner.” 

There is no reason why a com- 
pany’s report to its stockholders, 
which goes to the same general pub- 
lic as class magazines and fine pro- 
motional literature, should not rate 
with best advertising in format and 
general appearance. 

Graphic elements brighten pages, 
explain text matter, and are impor- 
tant. They find their way into more 
reports each year. Pictorial methods 
will stop many readers who pass up 
dry figures and text. 

Paper stock is being given in- 
creased attention. Quality papers for 
cover and body, that reflect the 
standing of the company and of its 
products, are used for stockholders’ 
reports for the same reason that rag- 
content bond is used for the firm’s 
letterheads. An analysis made by the 
Marketing Research Division of the 
Mead Corporation and published in 
1939 in its study, “The Annual Re- 
port,” brought this out. Of the 309 
annual reports tabulated, 83 were on 
antique wove, 52 on antique laid, 13 
on combination antique and coated, 
40 on vellum finish, 15 on bond, and 
11 on ledger—nearly one-half on 
these better grades of paper. Of the 
reports in folder form, 20 out of 54 
used bond; ledger, 9; antique wove 
and vellum,7 each, and antique laid, 3. 


At right are dozens of different ways for 
dramatizing figures—taxes, the company’s 
rate of growth, and distribution of the insur- 
ance dollar, for example. Interesting two- 
page spread at top, left, is from a Lock. 
heed Aircraft Corporation report. At right, 
page from the Standard Oil Report. In the 
second row are pages from reports of Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric, Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Company. Jewel Tea used the graphic 
charts in the next row. Note, at extreme left 
portion of page, illustration of the company’s 
products. The map of the United States and 
Canada, with states and provinces drawn to 
show relative sizes of population and sym- 
bols in color to show locations of factories, 
offices, warehouse facilities, and other 
physical properties, is from the annual re- 
port of General Foods Corporation. Charts 
from the report of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company in lower right 
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Another part of the picture is copy. 
In this, too, many printing salesmen 
will be called upon to advise the 
prospect. In suggested dummies, the 
headings will often be roughly let- 
tered in to give pegs on which the 
customer may hang his copy. 

What copy do representative com- 
panies believe should be included in 
the report to stockholders? Here are 
a few case histories, as reported in 
the Printers’ Ink article. 

Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company’s report starts out with 
Edward G. Budd’s unusually direct 
statement: “Operations for the year 
showed a loss, after all charges, of 
$1,482,441.82.” He explains that re- 
duction in the volume of output of 
automobiles and other factors were 
responsible. 

Progress in the automobile body 
division is discussed and names of 
some of the company’s valued cus- 
tomers given. Small, legible charts 
and graphs tell their own story. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company’s 
president, B: C. Heacock, says, at the 
outset: “We continue the practice 
adopted last year of addressing our 
annual report to employes as well as 
to stockholders, believing that ade- 
quate information furnished to em- 
ployes will enable them to under- 
stand the relationship which exists 
between them and this company’s 
customers, and that it may also assist 
them in the fulfillment of their re- 
sponsibility as informed employes 
and American citizens.” 

With graphs and charts to explain 
them, Mr. Heacock writes in easily 
followed style about sales, profits, 
dividends, notes and accounts receiv- 
able, inventories, net current assets, 
and other financial factors, and con- 
cludes with products, employment, 
sales distributers, death of a director, 
and a short conclusion. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company, of Baltimore, 
divides its annual booklet in two 
parts. The year book discusses the 
growth of the company and its di- 
visions, and is illustrated with pho- 
tographs and charts. The other sec- 
tion has the usual financial figures 





with copy to explain them. The latter 
booklet is tipped into the year book. 
Either may be used separately or to- 
gether as the occasion demands. 

Several companies have adopted 
this practice, in recent years. They 
separate the duller figure material 
from the more interesting general in- 
formation—pure financial statements 
for those able to understand their 
meaning without interpretation .. . 
more details for those wanting fur- 
ther facts and explanation. 

But the conclusion reached by 
General Motors is that the amount 
saved is not justifiable ... that a 
complete record should be placed in 
the hands of stockholders once a year 
to protect management and inform 
stockholders. 

It’s estimated that more than half 
of the stockholders in fifty-eight of 
the nation’s corporations are women. 
It is safe to conclude that this ratio 
would hold to a large extent in most 
corporations. As the Mead report 
says, “Stockholders are not only good 
prospective buyers, but they are very 
critical of reports which are not in 
good taste or lack the quality im- 
pression in paper, typography, illus- 
tration, et cetera. There is very little 
in many reports that would interest 
a woman.” 

Here’s something else to remember 
when selling a corporation on dress- 
ing up the annual report to keep in 
tune with these times: Women are 
purchasers of 80 per cent or more of 
their families’ needs. It is good sales 
psychology for a corporation to show 
its line in the report to stockholders 
when it is a manufacturer of con- 
sumers’ goods. Sometimes products 
are merely listed. In other reports 
they are illustrated and described. 
Food manufacturers’ reports espe- 
cially lend themselves to this type of 
sales promotion. In the annual report 
of the General Shoe Corporation, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, the Jarman 
Shoe Company division reproduces 
its shoes in four colors on four pages 
originally used in national magazines 
and again in a leading trade maga- 
zine to sell dealers on the advertising 
campaign. The Owens-Illinois Glass 


Top; charts in four colors from report of the Merchandise National Bank of Chicago. Next, 
outstanding example of making “pie” charts with dramatic appeal, through illustrating sec- 
tors, used by the Container Corporation of America, and under it page from the Edward G. 
Budd report with another good chart dramatization. Top map is from the Master Electric 
Company’s publication and marks factory branches and warehouses with symbols of fac- 
tories in black, agent representatives with red stars, distributers with black squares, and 
service stations with red circles against dark gray of the map. Bottom map is from report of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Shows the nation’s products, and producers of them 
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Company has numerous full-color 
pictures of its products in its report. 

Charts and diagrams serve as a 
sugar coating to make dry facts more 
palatable to the average reader. The 
printer with a cartoonist on his art 
staff—or with a good free-lance art- 
ist available—can use him freely to 
emphasize salient points. 

Examples of facts made easy to 
grasp by such illustrations are: To- 
tal sales compared with previous 
years; amount, percentage, and an- 
nual increase in taxes; capital invest- 
ment for each employe; number of 
stockholders by years; earnings and 
dividends by years; number of em- 
ployes, payroll and proportionate 
distribution of each dollar of sales. 
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weights such as are used on a labora- 
tory scale while coins stand for price 
ratio in the graphic chart. 
Pictorialized charts, using photo- 
graphs, are employed in Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation’s annual 
report. One such chart shows both 
the increased use of electricity in the 
home and the decrease in its average 
selling price, from 1929 to 1938. A 
photograph of a modern kitchen is 
between the charts. Photographs of a 
country highway and an electrically 
lighted back porch of a country home 
serve as background for graphs on 
the increase in rural electrification. 
Using photographs in this way gives 
a human interest atmosphere, an 
eye-appeal, that makes them seen 





THE FOUNDATION OF INDUSTRY 





more than twice the size of the other 
—shows this. In like manner, number 
of mills, major fabrics sold, and yard- 
age are graphically portrayed. 

A note of mild humor is in the last 
panel. Pounds of cotton sold in 1926 
is shown by two dock hands rushing 
along with two bales of cotton on 
their trucks. Six of them are pushing 
the 1939 total—77,070,000 pounds as 
compared to 18,589,000 pounds of 
thirteen years earlier. 

Along with human interest photo- 
graphs, “humanized” charts and 
graphs, and simplified phraseology in 
place of accountants’ terms—the text 
messages of many modern reports to 
stockholders and employes have a 
friendly, personal tone. The mes- 
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Left to right: double-page spread in Johns-Manville Corporation report showing (on cuts) graphs indicating falls and rises in activity of vari- 


ous industries served. Explanatory copy opposite illustrati 





Spread in Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company report with unusual photo- 


montage of shots of many places where the company’s products are used. Next, from report of Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
annual report shows, in an unusual 
composite chart, the earning rela- 
tionships of shareholders, manage- 
ment, and employes to the activity of 
American industry. Curves of busi- 
ness activity in 1937 and 1938, com- 
pensation of six top company officials, 
and the shareholders’ earnings are 
represented by solid and by broken 
lines. Human figures in vertical col- 
umns represent employes, and piles 
of coins show that while compensa- 
tion of top executives, shareholders, 
and the general business curve de- 
clined sharply in the middle of 1938, 
number of employes and their pay 
fluctuated but little in that period. 

Tonnage ratio and price ratio of 
one product are compared from 1932 
to 1938 to show how research and 
development by the industry give the 
consumer better products at lower 
cost. Tonnage ratio is represented by 


and read. Another utility, Rochester 
(New York) Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, uses charts in combination 
with photographs in its 1938 year 
book. One bar-type chart shows in- 
creases in the company’s fixed capi- 
tal from 1927 to 1937 against a bird’s- 
eye view of the plant and the sur- 
rounding industrial area. Another is 
a sector or “pie” type chart, shows 
how the company’s operation dollar 
is divided, and is super-imposed on a 
close-up photograph of one plant. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s 1939 report shows “Pepperell 
Growth” from 1926 to 1939, in six il- 
lustrated horizontal panels. Volume 
of sales in dollars is shown by small 
figures putting giant dollars on two 
piles—a small pile, $9,836,000 in 1936, 
and three of them, $28,490,000 in 1939. 
People employed increased from 
3,000 in 1926 to 7,500 in 1936; two 
groups of men and women—one 


sages are written to them as real peo- 
ple—not as names on a mailing list. 

Examples are many. Here’s an ex- 
cerpt taken from the report to em- 
ployes of Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, signed by the president: 

“It is a privilege and a duty to tell 
you about our business during the 
year 1938. It is a privilege because I 
think you have a real right to know 
something of the problems which we 
have faced together — problems 
which, as we solve them, make our 
company and our jobs more secure 
and, when unsolved, make our jobs 
and company less secure.” 

Then follows a review of specific 
company accomplishments and a few 
figures, a look into the future, and 
statement that “to survive in the 
world business we are in, we cannot 
just have the best airplane in the 
country—we must have the best air- 
plane in the world. 
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“To do this—and I am positive it 
can be done right here in Burbank 
under the roof of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation—we must start 
with a sound idea for an airplane, de- 
signed by engineers with accurate 
knowledge of the subject, built by a 
personnel skilled and painstaking to 
the last degree. 

“The years have taught us that 
where there is understanding there 
is team work, and with the hope and 
belief that team work is with us and 
with us to stay, I respectfully render 
you my report,” concludes the presi- 
dent’s message. 

Dozens of current reports exhibit 
similar examples of the trend toward 
friendly verbal hand-clasps between 
management and employes or man- 
agement and stockholders, or both. 
That is something else to call to your 
prospect's attention when helping 
shape the policy and editorial content 
of his report to stockholders. 

Editorial copy in reports can be a 
powerful force in creating good will. 
Among new features are reports of 
employe programs, such as recrea- 
tion, savings and loans, group hos- 
pitalization and insurance, aid for 
employes in building and financing 
their own homes, and job training. 

Under “Republic Trains Men,” Re- 
public Steel Corporation tells stock- 
holders “because fundamentally the 
success of a business lies in the skill, 
efficiency, and the ability of the em- 
ployes, the company is maintaining 
actively a number of special training 
courses,” and it goes on to explain 
plans for selecting young men for 
training and how they are prepared 
for positions of responsibility. 

Under “Industrial Relations” re- 
sults of collective bargaining and the 


outcome of an industrial dispute are 
reported—another example of mod- 
ern frankness. 

Here are other ways of handling 
employe relations material. Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company tabulates relief fund fig- 
ures for disability not covered by 
Workmen’s Compensation, group in- 
surance, savings fund, and annuity 
trust. But descriptive text of what is 
done to keep employes contented 
makes easier reading for typical 
stockholders. Such is the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Company’s Year 
Book account of its good accident 
record, insurance plan, athletic teams 
of various kinds, men’s chorus, and 
drama club. 

Organizations of veteran employes 
are good to publicize. Rochester Gas 
and Electric pictures and describes 
its Chiselers’ Club celebrating an 
employe’s fifty years in the service. 
Jewel Tea Company’s “A Business- 
In-A-Basket” has this to say of its 
Twenty-Five-Year Club,—” Symbol 
of Jewel loyalty is the Twenty-Five- 
Year Club, an organization of those 
who have been with the company for 
a quarter-century or more.” 

Johns-Manville Company has its 
Quarter Century Club. One utility 
has a Service Annuitants’ Club—and 
in similar ways various organizations 
honor veterans. It’s another good 
copy source. 

As the editorial content, layout, 
and illustrations of annual reports 
have been brought up to date, cov- 
ers and bindings, too, have been 
modernized. Full-page photographic 
illustrations . . . natural-color pho- 
tographs .. . purely typographic 
designs in keeping with best book- 
cover technique, blind embossing— 


these are some of the treatments that 
give distinction to the covers. Spiral, 
Plastic, Cercla, and other modern 
bindings add color, enhance the ap- 
pearance and convenience in han- 
dling the annual report. 

Examples are plentiful of annual 
reports that have blossomed out into 
splendid promotional pieces, public 
good will builders, and creators of 
improved employe relations. Many 
companies order extra copies to send 
to institutions and individuals who 
request them. 

Manufacturers in your territory 
are by no means the only potential 
source of printing orders for annual 
reports that are in step with the 
trends. Banks, utilities, savings and 
loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, and transportation organiza- 
tions are some of the others. 

Once you, as a creative printer, 
have created the sale of modern, hu- 
manized reports for a customer that 
business is usually your yearly as- 
signment. Furthermore, good work 
done for one firm advertises your 
ability in this specialty. 

Illustrations of covers, pictorial 
and editorial spreads, title pages, and 
charts—together with copy slants in 
this article—will help you explain to 
prospects the many advantages of 
modernizing the annual report. Sell 
those advantages. Show the anti- 
quated style and the new side by 
side. Get the prospect to see the po- 
tential plus-profit opportunities in a 
modern report that will be a credit 
to a progressive firm like his. Use 
these ideas and others in making up 
a comprehensive dummy and work- 
ing out a complete story based on 
his needs. Out of such planning will 
certainly come greater profits. 





Especially interesting and dramatically presented are these two “flow” charts. One at left is from “Monsanto Review” and depicts the 
conversion of money, labor, and materials into finished products. At right, is a similar chart from the report of the Container Corporation of 
America, entitled: “Sources and flow of primary materials through mills and factories. . . .”” Here is a graphic idea for other annual reports 
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WILL H. BRADLEY, A MAN OF MANY TALENTS 


His pointing the way out for printing in its period of Victorian darkness . . . his leadership in design . . . and his 


unique record in the advancement of the graphic arts make this tribute by Sidney Kramer a richly deserved one 


HE COVER of this issue is forty- 
T five years old this month. It was 

drawn by Will H. Bradley for 
THE INLAND PRINTER of March, 1895. 
Last fall, in a casual discussion of 
Chicago printing in the nineties, I 
showed the editor of this magazine 
one of the original proofs of the 
design. He decided that his readers 
would like to see some of Will Brad- 
ley’s work again and to review the 
great designer’s early days in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Bradley gave his blessing 
to both undertakings. 

There will be some readers old 
enough to remember, and others who 
have learned of, Will Bradley’s out- 
standing position in American maga- 
zine, book, and type design, as well 
as in advertising, at the turn of the 
century. By concentration on essen- 
tials, by a tremendous output of 
work, and by the straightforward 
way in which he expressed his ideas 
in words, he was for a generation 
the most vital figure in American 
typography. What he did in this field 
before his imagination overleaped 
the printed page altogether,. into 
furniture and architectural design, 
film direction, and creative writing, 
would fill a book. Such a work would 
treat chiefly with his activities in the 
East, where Mr. Bradley settled in 
1895. It is worth pointing out, how- 
ever, that his training as a printer 
and draftsman was accomplished in 
the Middle West, and it was in Chi- 
cago that he came to prominence, at 
the time of the first World’s Fair. 
Mr. Bradley himself says, “All of my 
Chicago memories are happy ones. 
Sometimes, even though my path has 
always been a pleasant one, I have 
found myself half wishing that I had 
remained in the city where recogni- 
tion first came to me.” 

Will H. Bradley, born in Boston in 
1868, went to Ishpeming, Michigan, 
in 1877, after the death of his father, 
who was an artist. At twelve, he 
was working in the printing office of 
George Newett, publisher of Iron 
Ore, then called Iron Agitator. 

“At fifteen,” Mr. Bradley says, “I 
was foreman of the office, its job 
compositor, and pressman. At sev- 


Note the modern feeling in design on this 
month’s cover, drawn nearly half a century 
ago by Will H. Bradley. The frontispiece 


for this month is a portrait of the designer. 


enteen, I went to Chicago and into 
the designing department of Rand- 
McNally & Company. Working as an 
apprentice, without wages, it was 
necessary for me to go back to Mr. 
Newett until a little money could be 
saved. At eighteen,” he continues, “I 
returned to Rand-McNally and re- 
ceived three dollars a week, later 
increased to six dollars. A year later 
employment was obtained with 
Knight & Leonard. In the beginning 
I speni part of my time in the office, 
drawing, and part of it at the case 
setting display composition. The lat- 
ter continued for only a few weeks. 
Knight & Leonard soon paid me 
twenty-one and a little later twenty- 
four dollars a week. My age then 
was nineteen,’ he adds. In the 
seven years, Mr. Bradley was occu- 
pied in Chicago printing offices, he 
was also studying art, chiefly by him- 





This specimen page from “The American 
Chap-Book,” Feb. 1905, done by Will Brad- 
ley for American Type Founders, Jersey City 


self, in the libraries, shops and gal- 
leries, of the city. 

It is always a gamble when a 
designer goes on his own. When Mr. 
Bradley became a free lance in 1893, 
the country was on the eve of a 
great financial depression. Yet he 
became independent and sought- 
after within two years. It was a 
fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances that gave him the opportu- 
nity to display his talents to the 
nation in 1893 and 1894. There was 
the World’s Fair, the “poster period” 
of advertising, the foundation of an 
enterprising publishing house in Chi- 
cago, and substantial encouragement 
from THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Bradley found patrons in Chi- 
cago, then, who were sympathetic to 
experiment and interested in indi- 
vidual expression. But the opportu- 
nity would have meant nothing if 
he had nothing to say. What he 
expressed was what he had felt from 
his first days at Rand-McNally’s: the 
necessity for unity and consistency 
in designing, whether an advertise- 
ment or a fine book. A co-worker 
at that shop in the eighties remem- 
bers how insistent Bradley was in 
seeing through to the finish, even 
the smallest piece of work he had 
begun. Later, with the necessary 
materials at his command, he was to 
express this approach in the design 
of books and magazines. In Chicago, 
he had only his pen. 

Mr. Bradley’s drawings from the 
beginning directly approached his 
subject. They had boldness in de- 
sign, rich inventiveness in natural- 
istic ornament, a unity between pic- 
torial elements and lettering. Above 
all, there was a certain gaiety and 
freedom which set his work apart 
from that of other advertising artists 
of that late Victorian period. Ele- 
ments of directness and boldness 
make him akin to William Morris as 
a printer, and Aubrey Beardsley as 
an illustrator. Like most every other 
American designer, Bradley was ex- 
posed to these healthy influences, and 
his work for a time reflected them. 
But his own facility in lettering, his 
typical sweeping curved line, his 
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One of covers mentioned below. Reduction from original 9% by 12% inches destroys much of 
the remarkable line work. Note compelling simplicity. Border and illustration black, text red 


contrast of masses in drawing, were 
well developed before he ever saw 
a Kelmscott book or a Beardsley 
drawing. ; 

The series of important designs 
which made Mr. Bradley famous 
within two years began with the cov- 
ers, initials, and tailpieces done for 
five numbers of the Contributor’s 
Magazine, issued in Chicago from 
February, 1893, to May, 1894. One of 
the leading contributors to that lit- 
erary sheet, the late Harriet Monroe, 
then called on him to decorate a 
paper-covered edition of her “Co- 
lumbian Ode.” Among other commis- 
sions connected with the Fair, a 
prime favorite is the cover for The 
Graphic History of the Fair. In 1893 
were designed also a series of book- 
lets advertising Garland Stoves, and 
a book of poems by Nixon Water- 
man was another assignment. 
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In this group there are to be 
observed characteristics common to 
the period, such as the female figure 
in pre-Raphaelite poses, but used 
with discretion, as a focus about 
which new types of ornament are 
displayed. That Mr. Bradley never 
attempted to achieve representation 
in face and figure was an advantage 
in that it permitted him to concen- 
trate on the dramatic appeal of sim- 
ple design. That he was deeply inter- 
ested in the beauties of nature, led 
him to experiment with semi-ab- 
stract floral and animal ornament. 
And, always, he was concerned with 
the importance of directness in pre- 
senting the “message.” 

These were characteristics that 
showed themselves to great advan- 
tage in the next field to which Mr. 
Bradley turned—the small pictorial 
poster, so much used in advertising 








in the middle nineties. He was for- 
tunate in that his first designs were 
commissioned by Stone & Kimball 
for the Chap-Book. In these he also 
experimented with color printing, a 
field in which he later became an 
authority. The light-heartedness evi- 
dent in these posters had a basis in 
his own enjoyment, for, he says, “My 
Chap-Book posters were great fun— 
especially one. No one but Herbert 
Stone would have invited them.” 
There grew out of the success of 
these posters, important series for 
Victor Bicycles, in black and white, 
and for Ault & Wiborg’s inks, in 
color. Posters were also done for the 
magazine Echo of Chicago, and for 
the Chicago Tribune, while Daniel 
Frohman ordered a huge design to 
advertise his play, “The Masquerad- 
ers.” Orders for book covers came 
too, from Stone & Kimball, Way & 
Williams, and even from Harper’s, in 
Boston, a new high in recognition. 
What consolidated these successes 
and brought Mr. Bradley to inter- 
national attention was the consis- 
tent encouragement of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. This magazine, under A. H. 
McQuilkin, not only exhibited exam- 
ples of his work between 1893 and 
1895, but also commissioned cover 
designs, of which the first series of 
twelve appeared between April, 1894, 
and March, 1895. These show the 
wide range of expression that Mr. 
Bradley had at his command even 
then. The tree design used for the 
cover of the March, 1940, issue, 
originally designed for March, 1895, 











Lettering similar to a type face designed 
by Bradley, named for him, and popular for 
many years. Figure’s hair, capital letters, 
and name red, rest of illustration black 
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proves its merits as abstract art in 
that it is not “dated.” 

Another simple design, that for 
Thanksgiving, 1894, is pictorial in 
content, executed purely in outline. 
Stylized turkeys here are typical of 
his birds. Later choice was the pea- 
cock. The July, 1894, design of nude 
figures in a woodland pool, with its 
rich, detailed contrasts in black and 
white, is amazing for its invention. 


mas, 1894, issue, as the American 
Type Founders’ advertisement in 
that issue indicates, and this success- 
ful type may be considered a by- 
product of Bradley’s feeling for unity 
in decorative design. 

Mr. Bradley himself soon came to 
favor the use of Caslon in bookwork, 
and a little later drew a new Scotch- 
Roman, but that is another story, 
which takes us to Springfield, Massa- 
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Above and right, items from portfolio of covers now prized by col- 
lectors. Bradley was master of fine lines as well as color masses 


Not content with one view, Mr. 
Bradley included a satyr with pipes, 
which appears when the picture is 
upside down. This was widely repro- 
duced and its appearance in The 
Studio of London, “gave me a big 
boost,” writes Mr. Bradley. It led to an 
article in that important art journal 
on his designs. (There were shortly 
to be articles on his work in The 
Chap-Book, The Paper World, The 
Inter-Ocean, and The Book Buyer.) 
A use of strong contrast in black, 
white, and red, subtly composed, was 
very successful in December, 1894. 
This design had perhaps the most 
interesting relationship, as well as 
the most distinctive lettering. The 
“Bradley Series” of black-letter types 
were copied directly from the letter- 
ing of THE INLAND Printer, Christ- 


chusetts. He, in the spring of 1895, 
set up The Wayside Press. The books 
and advertisements produced here 
are treasured by collectors, as are 
the eight numbers of Bradley: His 
Book. In this craftsman’s journal, 
each of the pages was designed by the 
printer, and the designer set all the 
type. Sometimes he even did the 
presswork. He wrote, too—an im- 
portant series of papers on orna- 
ment in printed design was left in- 
complete with the closing of the 
enterprise in 1896. That Bradley went 
East to be master of all his materials 
in his own shop was unfortunate for 
Chicago, but we can console our- 
selves that his work began here over 
fifty years ago, when he was willing 
to work for nothing to study print- 
ing design and typography. 





Photolithography Ruling 

On February 5, the Court of 
Claims of the United States handed 
down a decision in the case of the 
Columbia Planograph Company, of 
Washington, D. C., against the Gov- 
ernment, which is of interest to all in 
the graphic arts. It authorized the 
payment of $7,109.15 to the plaintiff 
for 1,000,000 N.R.A. posters, repro- 
duced by photolithography, for which 


Sky and the lettering in the above cover design is deep red, the 
rest of the design and the border are black. Originals 71/2 by 10 inches 


payment had been withheld. The 
basis for maintaining that the con- 
tract was illegal was that such work 
is printing and must, by law, be done 
at the Government Printing Office, 
furthermore, that the N.R.A. agency 
had no authority to order printing 
done anywhere but at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

In the printed report of the case, 
under Special Findings of Fact, the 
Court says, “The Comptroller Gen- 
eral deducted the payment on the 
ground that the services involved in 
reproducing the N.R.A. posters by 
the photolithographic process were 
printing and that there was no au- 
thority for any Government printing 
to be done in the District of Colum- 
bia other than at the Government 
Printing Office.” 
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Judge Littleton in delivering his 
opinion did not contend that the 
work was not printing, thus appear- 
ing to agree tacitly with the Comp- 
troller General that the services in- 
volved, done by the photolithographic 
process, were printing. The inference 
we gather in this case is that the 
Court of Claims of the United States 
recognizes photolithography to be a 
printing process, at least when it is 
considered in a broad way. 

The Court cited in another case 
(American Lithographic Company 
versus the United States) section 
3786 Revised Statutes which provides 
as follows: “All printing, binding, 
and blank books for the Senate and 
House of Representatives and for the 
executive and judicial departments 
shall be done at the Government 
Printing Office, except in cases oth- 
erwise provided by law.” 

The judge retraced the facts rela- 
tive to the deduction of $7,109.15 from 
$8,071.40 due on two contracts exe- 
cuted for the Patent Office, the Acts 
providing all Government printing 
be done at the Government Printing 
Office, except as otherwise author- 
ized by the Public Printer, cited the 
provision and purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and 
then gave as his opinion, “The con- 
tract of August, 1934, with the De- 
partment of Commerce for 1,000,000 
N.R.A. posters which plaintiff made 
and supplied, and for which it was 
paid, was clearly authorized to be 
made in the discretion and under the 
direction of the President notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Act of 
March 1, 1919, and the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1929.” 

Summarizing the entire proceeding, 
Judge Littleton, who delivered the 
opinion of the court,’ said, “The facts 
show that in August, 1934, plaintiff 
made a contract with the United 
States through the Department of 
Commerce to furnish the Govern- 
ment a quantity of N.R.A. posters re- 
produced by the photolithographic 
process for which the Government 
agreed to pay plaintiff $7,109.15,” and 
decided “upon the basis of its special 
findings of fact . . . as a conclusion 
of law that the plaintiff is entitled to 
recover $7,109.15.” 

Federal court rulings on govern- 
ment printing contracts have become 
of increasing interest to printers in 
every part of the country since the 
introduction of House Bill 7266, sub- 
ject of wide discussion. 
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Twenty Thousand Words Divided 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ ONE OF THE NEATEST little books 
you ever saw is “How Divide the 
Word,” sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged, of which a copy has just come 
to us from the publishers, Southern 
Publishers, Incorporated (the Kings- 
port Press), Kingsport, Tennessee. 
The book is true pocket size. It has 
250 pages of fine, opaque, light pa- 
per, with neat end papers giving 
proofreaders’ marks and a marked 
text showing their use. The last eight 
pages give full instruction for prepa- 
ration of copy. The book is thumb 
indexed, for easy reference. The 
words are in two columns to the 
page. They are clearly typed, and are 
syllabicated and accented. A right 
handy little working book for the 
print shop. 

Let me quote you two interesting 
paragraphs from the Foreword: “Ob- 
serving that the Trade Book Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts had formally (February 2, 1939) 
accepted the recommendation of its 
General Committee on Editing and 
Proofreading ‘that the Merriam Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, 
2d Edition, be adopted as the stand- 
ard reference book for American 


spelling . . . and also as the stand- 
ard for the syllabication (division) 
of words . . . and that all publishers 


be requested to specify the spelling 
of this dictionary when they send 
manuscripts to the printer to be set 
in American style,’ it was decided to 
follow this dictionary exclusively for 
this entirely new and enlarged com- 
pilation.” So that’s that! 

“How Divide the Word” was first 
made by A. A. Mayerstein in 1921. 
After revisions in 1922, 1926, and 
1929, it carried about nine thousand 
words. Now it has more than twenty 
thousand. In response to demand 
from users of the book, accents are 
given. Had I been editing the book, I 
would not have given accents, be- 
cause queries in Proofroom show 
that many persons, even _ proof- 
readers, are confused by them when 
pondering “how divide.” But the 
publishers assure us they received 
“frequent comments indicating the 
practicality of designating the ac- 
cented syllable as an aid to all 
users.” 

In word-division, as in almost 
every other field of English for print, 


the making of rules is easy — until 
you come to grips with the excep- 
tions. English words are quirky. For 
instance, look at “prejudice.” The “j” 
actually is sounded in each of two 
syllables: with a “d” sound in the 
first and the soft “g” sound in the 
second. The pronunciation actually is 
“pred-ju-dice’”—not slow and delib- 
erate as it looks in print, but actually 
it has that division into elements of 
sound. The commonly accepted divi- 
sion of this word places the “j” in 
the first syllable: “prej’u-dice.” 

The fundamental principle of word- 
division, in American usage, is that 
words should be syllabicated in print 
as they are in speech; that is, pro- 
nunciation is the deciding factor. 
Thus if your pronunciation agrees 
all the way with your accepted mon- 
itor and guide, you do not need to 
look the words up in the book, all 
you have to do is to pronounce them, 
listen to yourself, mentally, and 
break the word accordingly. 

There are not many of us who can 
trust our own pronunciation to that 
extent. We may “get by” well enough 
in ordinary conversation; hearers 
are not apt to be overly critical. But 
in print—well, there it is, and there 


- it stays! A wrong division does not 


vanish like a spoken mispronuncia- 
tion. Should you encounter in print 
the division “poig-nant,” you might 
feel quite sure the writer did not 
know the correct pronunciation. The 
“s”? and “n” together make a single 
unit of sound, and so they belong in 
the same syllable. The breaks are in- 
dicated in this entry: “poign’an-cy.” 
The first syllable ends with the “n.” 

One trap for the unwary is the dis- 
tinction made in the Merriam book 
between English “-er’ and Latin 
or,” as in “ex-cit’er,” “ex-ci’tor.” 
Here the “big” Webster switches over 
to the side of etymology. Very few 
persons would differentiate between 
these two forms, in pronunciation. 
The Merriam system keeps the root 
syllable intact, in the English style 
of spelling; in the Latin form, it runs 
the consonant of the accented syl- 
lable over into the final syllable. Un- 
less the writer or printer knows this 
principle, he is likely to fall into con- 
fusion oftentimes. 

Here are a few sample words, il- 
lustrating some of the hard problems 
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in word division as they come up in 
the work of the print shop: “com- 


plic’i-ty,” ‘“con-sum’a-ble,” “con- 
temn’er,’ “con-tem’nor,” “curl’y,” 
“de-struct’i-ble,” “de-struc’tive,” 
“mol’ten,” “molt’ing,’ “plum’age,” 
“plu’mate.” 


In conducting Proofroom since the 
spring of 1923 I have had a wonder- 
ful education in the working of minds 
on these problems. Much of the diffi- 
culty—I might fairly say most of it 
——comes from insufficient knowledge 
of general principles and the attempt 
to solve individual problems arbi- 
trarily. This is true in matters of 
spelling, of pronunciation, of punctu- 
ation, and of grammar. 

Why do we have “de-struct’i-ble” 
and “de-struc’tive”? No use guess- 
ing; it goes back to a logical, scien- 
tific differentiation. “Mol’ten” and 
“molt’ing” are different words, and 
different principles govern the divi- 
sion. But we plain folks who are not 
expert in these matters, not special- 
ists like the dictionary editors, are 
too easily misled by appearances. 
We think we are being consistent, 
when actually we don’t even know 
the base upon which consistency 
must rest. 

Many months ago—I don’t know 
how many, but it must be at least a 
couple of dozen—I headed one of my 
articles “Words Have Joints: Carve 
Carefully.” That of course was an 
appeal for scientific accuracy in the 
division of words in print. Division is 
one of the commonest subjects of 
controversy in the proofroom. I have 
known brilliant proofreaders who 
thought they knew their Webster, 
and have seen them miss on some of 
these points because they trusted 
their memory rather than take time 
to look up something of which they 
felt sure. 

And that is a vital point in such 
discussions as this: How far can any 
one go in trusting his own knowl- 
edge, his own memory —and how 
much time can a proofreader con- 
scientiously take for checking up in 
the Big Book? 

One thing is sure: There isn’t a 
proofreader anywhere who would 
not be helped and strengthened, first, 
by studying carefully the front mat- 
ter of the Big Webster, at pages 
lviii-lix, “Syllabic Division of Words 
in Writing and Printing.” Few users 
of the dictionary get full return for 
their investment of time in referring 
to it. Why not study the first pages? 


R. 0. Vandercook, Young Inventor 


@ Many A PRINTING career has been 
launched when a youngster was 
turned loose with a printing outfit of 


» his own. R. O. Vandercook, founder 


of Vandercook and Sons, is one. 

In 1881, Mr. Vandercook was a stu- 
dent at Evanston, Illinois, Township 
High School. As an extra-curricular 
activity, he set the type for the first 
two issues of the school paper, The 
High School Budget, in his home 
printing shop. Then he decided that 
doing the mechanical work and han- 





R. O. VANDERCOOK 


dling the business end of the paper, 
too, wasn’t giving him enough time to 
make the most of his executive abil- 
ities. Thereupon, he made a deal with 
a local printer to set the type and 
print the paper while he managed it 
and did some of the writing, but his 
interest in the mechanics of printing 
continued. Soon after, he invented 
his first press. Of this first Vander- 
cook press, he says, with a twinkle, 
“Necessity was the mother of that in- 
vention.” It was the first of many. 

While attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Vandercook, in partner- 
ship with another student, Erwin L. 
Shuman, started a full-fledged print- 
ing business under the name of the 
University Press. A great part of the 
university’s literature and The 
Northwestern, the university paper, 
was printed at their plant. 


Once, during this period, he tried 
to get the Evanston newspaper plant 
to print the paper on its presses from 
his locked-up forms. This was re- 
fused. So, he arranged to have the 
forms rushed to Chicago by train 
early on Friday after setting type all 
Thursday night. Papers were printed 
that day and rushed back for distribu- 
tion the same day. From then on, this 
service continued. “Incidentally, I 
never was late for my 8 o'clock Fri- 
day class,” says Mr. Vandercook. 

Five years later, he was business 
manager of Evanston’s other weekly 
newspaper, the Evanston Press. It was 
his paper that scored a triumph on 
July 3 and 4, 1889, by coming out asa 
daily—with three extras a day—to 
keep his readers informed on Span- 
ish-American War developments. A 
strike was in progress in Chicago 
newspaper plants and the news that 
the Spanish fleet had been annihilated 
came only from the Evanston Press, 
for many Chicagoans. 

From scooping the town on war 
news to making presses and equip- 
ment for newspaper and other print- 
ing plants wasn’t so much of a tran- 
sition for the young man who built a 
press of his own while still in school. 
It wasn’t long before Mr. Vandercook 
was making presses instead of print- 
ing the news on them. 

An incident of his earlier days as a 
press manufacturer that he recounts 
with understandable relish was his 
encounter with the doughty Frederic 
G. Bonfils, of the Denver Post. Mr. 
Bonfils withheld payment for a press, 
being advised by some subordinate 
that it did not operate properly. Mr. 
Vandercook boarded the first train 
for Denver. On arrival, he imme- 
diately (and personally!) checked 
into the operation of the press and 
found it was working satisfactorily. 

He told Mr. Bonfils there was no 
basis for refusal to pay. 

After a highly exciting session, he 
won the argument. The press was 
paid for in full that afternoon. Prob- 
ably he is one of very few, if not the 
only man, who single-handed ever 
outbluffed the fire-eating colonel. 

Although the active management 
of the Vandercook and Sons business 
is now in the hands of Mr. Vander- 
cook’s three sons, he is as interested 
as ever in the domestic and foreign 
markets for American products. 
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“With all the turmoil and disturb- 
ance of European trade, there should 
be strong unity between North and 
South America,” he declares, believ- 
ing that by working closely together 
the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere can remain at peace. 

Close to Mr. Vandercook’s heart 
are the problems of today’s youth. 
He has long observed that schooling 
is not education. “Theories are nec- 
essary, but education lies in being 
able to put these theories into prac- 
tice,” he says, adding that every stu- 
dent should learn to use his hands as 
well as his head, with more emphasis 
being put on precision. 

“The greatest advances in the 
graphic arts, as well as other indus- 


‘trial arts, has come from a growing 


appreciation of the value in one thou- 
sandth of an inch,” is a keen obser- 
vation Mr. Vandercook made re- 
cently. That from a premier manu- 
facturer of precision presses, who has 
made accuracy the foundation of a 
great business, is an appropriate clos- 
ing statement from Mr. Vandercook 
to all in the printing and allied in- 
dustries—especially apprentices! 





Our First “Pull Out” 


Someone had to be first. And the 
laurels for the first advertiser to use 
a “pull-out” advertisement in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER go to the Howard 
Paper Company, of Urbana, Ohio. Jay 
H. Maish Company, of Marion, Ohio, 
its agency, shares the honors. 

Last fall, the Post Office Department 
ruled “that fold-in inserts in publica- 
tions for second-class are permissible, 
provided they be folded approximately 
the same as other pages, bound in the 
publication, and identified by means 
of a title.” Several other specifications 
are included, but the point is that an 
advertisement in a second-class peri- 
odical may now have many layout 
advantages once possible only with a 
direct-mail piece. 

Inspection of the Howard Paper Com- 
pany’s advertisement will show the 
smashing attention power that can be 
put into a “pull-out” advertisement. 
You'll find the advertisement starting 
on page 18. Possible uses of the idea 
for certain of your own customers will 
occur to you. 

While general publications were first 
to use the new “pull-out” advertise- 
ment privilege, trade-paper users will, 
from now on, be found using the idea. 
Watch the “pull-out” advertising grow 





in many publications. 
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Basic English as Aid to Printers 


By B. N. FRYER 


e To A GREAT number of people, Basic 
English is just another idealistic at- 
tempt at a universal language. Gen- 
erally it is understood, too, that a 
universal language is one that every- 
one is to speak. 

Both notions are incorrect. What 
are known as universal languages— 
there have been several efforts at 
devising one—have a very practical 
intention. Their purpose is to facili- 
tate spoken and written communica- 
tions between peoples of different 
nations. They are not intended to be 
universal at all, but to be auxiliary 
to native and national languages and 
to be used only when need arises for 
international communication. 

Volapiik, Esperanto, and Ido have 
been three recent formulations of a 
universal language. Their construc- 
tion was synthetic and artificial, and 
learning them required some educa- 
tional background. They were diffi- 
cult to a degree for non-Europeans. 
Esperanto gained much ground in 
Central Europe, but never got down 
into the channels of trade. 

Basic English is the latest arrival, 
devised by Dr. C. K. Ogden, con- 
sisting of 850 words and eighteen 
verbs of basically English character 
and capable of expressing general 
thoughts and specific requirements 
in English, understandable to anyone 
acquainted with English. 

It has an extensive literature and 
has such roots that Allen Lane, the 
English publisher of the sixpenny 
Penguin and Pelican books, whose 
modest ambitions for 10,000 issues 
has run into millions, recently made 
a tour of several near-East and ori- 
ental countries to explore the possi- 
bilities in distribution of his books, 
printed in Basic English, to wider 
publics. Thus, it looks as though the 
realm of Basic English is due for 
considerable extension. 

Ready extension of it to commer- 
cial fields seems feasible for English- 
speaking printers and advertisers. 
Around the Pacific Ocean there are 
760,000,000 of this earth’s peoples, 
great numbers of whom are in con- 
tact with trading activities; numbers 
of others would make use of an aux- 
iliary type language were it available. 
Pidgin or business English is a com- 
mon medium in trading. Basic Eng- 


lish would rationalize this already- 
used “tongue” in graphic form, for 
pidgin English has the disadvantage 
that it does not get into written 
form. Printed words in Basic Eng- 
lish would soon build up a source 
for common reference by users of 
pidgin English. 

It is not, however, so easy as all 
that. A writer in a trade publication 
pointing out to advertisers the con- 
siderable market in India for Rolls- 
Royce motor cars and indicating at 
the same time that there were 200 
buyers of sixpenny cakes of soap in 
India to every such buyer in England, 
warned of precautions that must be 
taken in writing copy-and in using 
colors and devices. Words may have 
entirely different meanings; colors 
and symbols may also unintentionally 
cause ridicule, or offend. A copy 
writer should have close knowledge 
of native speech and customs. As all 
printers know, the much-abused 
swastika is the Buddhist cross; yel- 
low is a color of high regard in 
China; white is the color of mourn- 
ing in the same land; and so on. 

Basic English is not intended for 
replacing languages in countries that 
already have a highly developed 
language of their own, and it would 
be poor policy to use Basic English, 
except perhaps as a stunt, in such 
countries. Other peoples, however, 
who are themselves centrifugally 
commercial, could make use of Basic 
English in English-speaking or near- 
English-speaking parts. 

The opportunity seems to lie in the 
direction of making use of an easily 
learned and readily comprehended 
auxiliary language among peoples 
whose standards of living are being 
raised through the amenities of trade 
and who rely to a large extent on the 
language of the trader more than on 
their own tongue. A common means 
of expression between traders would 
be of incalculable advantage in in- 
ternational advertising and com- 
merce, and its feasibility should ap- 
pear in the pending experiment by 
the enterprising English publisher. If 
his plan to open new regions for 
books in Basic English is successful, 
the experiment outcome will mean 
much to printers, for printing fol- 
lows new readers of books. 
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The Prof ream 





And Come Out Fighting! 


I have read and enjoyed Proofroom 
for a long time. January pleased me 
especially. Maybe it was the score: 
thirteen items, thirteen replies okay by 
me. That’s how we judge, I suppose. 
But not just okay; getting to the heart 
of the matter likewise. 

Items 8, 11, and 12 were splendid! 

Doesn’t comma trouble in newspaper 
and similar copy creep down from the 
headlines? For instance: 

Vandy Scores 21st Win 
Before 25,000 Crowd 

We know what that means, neverthe- 
less, down in the text I want those 
essential commas, and I continue to 
stick up for them, although at times a 
little doggedly. We comma and hyphen 
stalwarts know it isn’t pedantic quib- 
bling, but thanks to you for stiffening 
our resolution.—Vermont. 

This letter comes from an editor. 

To swing into action without pre- 
liminary skirmishing or shadow box- 
ing, let me say: I appreciate the 
point made in distinction of headline 
style from text style, but if I were 
publisher of a newspaper the boys 
would have to go mighty easy in us- 
ing that distinction as an alibi. 

It is true the public falls in line 
easily and takes what the headline 
writers hand out. We Americans may 
be a bunch of dummies, as the diplo- 
mats of Europe sometimes seem to 
like to think; but we sure are quick- 
witted in picking up print that actu- 
ally does not say just what it wants 
us to think has been said. 

Without the slightest wish to in- 
dulge in pedantic quibbling, I must 
say I think the headline would have 
been a better headline had it shown 
a comma after “win.” 

To our correspondent, for his good 
and friendly words, much thanks (or 
should I say “many thanks”?). Hope 
I’m right in thinking his solicitude 
for these matters is characteristic of 
the editorial world. And I ask him 
to reconsider his judgment about ac- 
cepting that first headline line in its 
commaless state. The plea of space 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


won’t work; the comma would not 
have crowded the line. 

Honestly, I think headline writers 
abuse their privilege of exemption 
from rules of punctuation when the 
laws of space apply. There’s always, 
or at least almost always, a way to 
say what you want to say correctly, 
even in a headline; and it’s up to the 
bright young men who carve out the 
headlines to find a way to do it 
within the short space of time that 
completes the driving rhyme be- 
tween headline and deadline. 


Find the Joint! 


What is the preferred way to break a 
word: on the accented or hyphened syl- 
lable? To illustrate, we are using the 
word “memorandum.” In the dictionary 
it is listed as follows: “mem’o-ran’dum,” 
and there has been some discussion as 
to how it should be broken.—New York. 

First, the two accents in the dic- 
tionary are not alike, as printed here 
(following copy on the letter). The 
first is a secondary or lesser accent; 
the other is the major accent. Sec- 
ond, the word has four syllables; the 
dictionary considers two of them sat- 
isfactorily indicated by the accents, 
and does not use the hyphen with the 
accent. The entry as given in the 
query shows the word to be divided 
into four syllables: “mem,” “o,” 
“ran,” and “dum.” Division on any 
of these is perfectly correct. That 
is, you may print “mem-orandum,” 
“memo-randum,” or “memoran- 
dum.” The accent has nothing to do 
with it. The division at the end of 
a line depends entirely upon sylla- 
bication. Honestly, the trouble here 
isn’t even real; it’s artificial. 


Add Jaloppy 


Was interested in your comment on 
‘SJaloppy.” I saw the word thus spelled 
in the Saturday Evening Post.—South 
Dakota. 

Good old Satevepost! It does use 
good sense in these matters. 


Homeless Commas 

This advertisement in the book sec- 
tion of the New York Times stopped 
me: “You will like [a certain book] 
because it is ‘richly filled with story’*, 
because its characters and scenes are 
‘imbued with life and power’*, because 
it is ‘thoroughly enthralling’*, because 
it is the ‘undeniably powerful’* story of 
internal discord, romance, and intrigue 
in a great American munitions clan. 
Wherever readers gather they talk 
about ‘[title of book]’.” The stars refer 
to sources of comment, named at the 
bottom of the advertisement. Please 
comment.—West Virginia. 

Gladly the cross-eyed bear! (For- 
give the levity; there’s no harm in 
it, unless a very serious and severe 
reader puts it there.) I think the 
writer of that advertisement had a 
bad case of stiltitis, pedanticoryza 
(that’s a good one!). 

We are not afraid to name names, 
so let’s clear the decks for action by 
saying that the advertisement is that 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons for “The 
Eagles Gather.” (Note period inside 
close-quotes. ) 

I have always stoutly maintained 
that with close-quotes the period 
and comma should invariably be in- 
side the quotes, as a matter of typo- 
graphical symmetry; other marks 
either inside or outside, according to 
the logic of the sentence. 

Doctor Vizetelly once wrote me, 
and I published in the department, a 
fine letter endorsing this stand, and 
calling attention—sympathetic atten- 
tion—to the plight of the period or 
comma left (as he said, at least ap- 
proximately) wangling its way off 
into space like a poor little lost 
tadpole. 

To me, this placement of close- 
quotes and other punctuation is fan- 
tastic, grotesque. I think it is an 
academic affectation which actually 
reduces to simple crudity. 

Forgive me if I seem bitter. You 
may think I make too much of a 
small matter. But in the world of 
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print punctuation has a vital im- 
portance. Selection and placement of 
points show judgment or the lack 
of it. They reveal character; to me, 
these mixed-up close-quotes, aster- 
isks, and periods or commas say: 
“Your mind is disordered; you suffer 
from illusions of literary grandeur.” 

Well, now I sure have stuck my 
neck out. Let who will swing the ax. 


Noun of Identification 

I don’t fully get the idea of the “noun 
of identification” of which you have 
written. Please enlighten me.—Iowa. 

This is a phrase I coined in the ef- 
fort to help clear up some of the 
problems of compounding. 

In such expressions as “olive tree,” 


‘ some authorities consider “olive” as 


an adjective. I simply can’t see that. 

Consider “boathouse,” “bookcase,” 
“hatband.” “Boat,” “book,” and “hat” 
are just as truly nouns in these com- 
pounds as they are in the sentences 
“T came in a boat,” “I have read that 
book,” “TI lost my hat.” 

They are just as truly nouns as 
“murder” in “murder case.” 

I call them nouns of identification 
because they identify a certain ele- 
ment in the compounded expression. 
It’s a boathouse, not an icehouse; a 
bookcase, not a jewel case; a hat- 
band, not an armband. 

Not that these nouns of identifica- 
tion settle the form of the compound; 
that is decided on other grounds. But 
to give them a name sets them apart 
from other elements of compounds, 
and should help any student of com- 
pounding understand it better. 


Weighing In 

This sentence baffles me: “The fighter 
was described by the physician as ‘the 
coolest proposition I ever examined be- 
fore entering the ring.’” Is there really 
something wrong with it, or am I dumb? 
—Nebraska. 

The sentence says something it 
wasn’t meant to say. It says the doc- 
tor enters the ring. He doesn’t. The 
fighter does that. 

The doctor meant to say the fighter 
was the coolest proposition, before 
entering the ring, that he, the doctor, 


‘had ever examined. 


This sentence classes with the one 
mentioned in Proofroom’s first item 
—a college football team scoring its 
twenty-first win before a 25,000 
crowd. As it stands, that sentence 
fairly brings up a mental picture of a 
team scoring twenty-one wins before 
a 25,000 crowd—which was not the 
idea at all. 
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Compounding in Speech? 

You have frequently spoken about 
“compounding in speech.” I say there 
ain’t no sech a animule. And what do 
you say to that?—Nebraska. 


With all good will but also with 
perfect honesty, I say “Nuts!” 

There is compounding in speech. 
In fact, that is where compounding 
starts. Compounding in print only 
reflects the compounding we do in 
talking. 

When steamboats were new, peo- 
ple speaking of them spoke deliber- 
ately; they said “steam boat,” to dis- 
tinguish a boat propelled by steam 
power from one moved by wind 
power and sails. 

Later, as they became more accus- 
tomed to the idea of propulsion by 











IT HAS TO BE READ 
TO INSPIRE 


ACTION... 





. . with reference to sales literature, 
that’s common knowledge. It is the ultimate 


goal of all advertising . . . and one not 
easily achieved. Because sales presenta- 
tions that make prospects READ AND ACT 
are not just a matter of words, paper, and 
postage. 

“Makes-‘em-act” advertising is the re- 
sult of applying successful production ex- 
perience and “percentage-of-return” re- 
search to your direct publicity. 

And Goldsberry-Spangler has that ex- 
perience that enables us to know what to 
tell and how to tell it. 

Goldsberry-Spangler can present your 
sales talks in a manner that will insist they 
be read and remembered. That will make 
each printed messenger a personal introduc- 
tion for your sales force .. . adding action 
to sales effort. 





Goldsberry-Spangler, Inc. 
Offset and Letterpress Printers 
Kansas City, Missouri 








VERE Se 
The illustration for the above suggestion by 
Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia. 


steam, they came to pronounce the 
words faster; they made one word 
out of the two. A steamboat was a 
definite, individual thing. 

Just try these two words: apple, 
wisecrack. “Apple” reduces, in pro- 
nunciation, to “apl.” “Wisecrack” 
cannot be squeezed down any tighter 
than this: “wyzkrak.” 

In saying “apple” you start with a 
simple, easy vowel sound; it’s a mere 
expulsion of breath. The “p” is 
achieved with a meeting and swift 
separation of the lips. The “I” is 
formed by breathing out while the 
lips are placed against the upper 
teeth. The word almost makes itself. 

But in saying “wisecrack” you go 
through more processes of shaping 
sounds. You push the lips out to 
make the “w.” You have to get them 
back in place before you can produce 
the long sound of “i.” Then you 
have to readjust your whole mouth 
relationship, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
to come through with the “z” sound. 

In the second part of the word, 
“crack,” you have to proceed from 
the “k” sound to the easy “r,” then 
get back to the open-mouthed vowel 
short “a,” and wind up with another 
sharp consonantal sound, that of “k.” 

Now—not to get in too deep!—I 
say that we do compound in speech, 
and that such compounding does not 
govern but does affect compounding 
in print. 

There are many factors in com- 
pounding, and sometimes one and 
sometimes another prevails in com- 
mon usage. The way we say the 
words does need to be considered in 
the way we write them. 


Words That Loaf 


A question has arisen in our proof- 
room as to the correctness of this sen- 
tence: “To date I have received no 
reply.” We would be grateful.—Illinois. 

For the (more or less precious) 
life of me, I can’t see why a proof- 
room should waste any (unquestion- 
ably precious) minutes on a question 
like that. (We speak frankly here, 
you know.) 

In the first place, the proofroom 
is not an editorial room, and presum- 
ably the sentence had been passed 
by competent authority, represent- 
ing the shop’s corporate personality. 
In spite of the fact that I think, and 
have often publicly said, that proof- 
readers ought to have more editorial 
function and responsibility, I find in 
this case, so far as I know the case 
from this brief and fairly pungent 
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letter, that the proofroom had noth- 
ing to do but check on the typing— 
and let it go. 

However, the “argument” may 
have been merely one of the off-time 
disputations in which proofreaders 
dearly love to engage, and not con- 
ducted at the employer’s expense in 
loss of working time. 

The answer is: The sentence starts 
off with two words that simply do 
not pay their fare. They are loafer 





Settled (Maybe!) 


In September, ’39, Proofroom querist 
from Pennsylvania asks about writing 
the words to, too, and two as thought 
and expressed in the sentence “There 
are three . .. in the English language.” 
This is a catch question. The writing is 
done thus: “There are three to (0) 
(wo) s in our language.”—California. 

Oh, you California—good old, bad 
old, puzzling, beloved old California! 
I have never been there. Two of my 
sons are naval officers, whose ships 


R. Stockton’s hero who invented a 
levity machine. (Incidentally, that 
gravity-defying device got jammed, 
as I recall the story, and carried the 
hero along just at the height of the 
second-story windows, and gave him 
a fairly startling bedtime view of the 
neighbors.) Those giddy Califor- 
nians! Proofroom, bewildered but 
stout-hearted, is for them, a hundred 
and ten per cent. It owes them much; 
the letter in hand is a good example. 


THE MORE TOLD THE MORE SOLD! 


e More advertising is wearing overalls these days! 
Copy is getting down to business and doing a more 
complete selling job, the kind that pulls orders. 

One of the most noticeable trends in this new 
advertising is telling more. Tell allwhen possible 
about the product or service, but in any case tell 
as complete, factual a story as space permits. 

That is the idea we have stressed in this month’s 
promotional piece. We have emphasized the tell- 
more idea, told how you can help your customer 
. . . illustrated it with an example. (You may have 
an even better one in your files!) 

Telling more and telling al] demand consistent 
advertising. We have borne down on that point in 
previous mailing pieces in this series. That thought 


Set the example for your prospects by making 
your advertising a complete, running story from 
month-to-month! Use your reports of others’ results 
—and your own—to convince prospects. 

On the next pages is copy for “More Told—More 
Sold,” promotional piece of the current period. Its 
message is one advertisers need now. You, or your 
salesmen, can base your personal selling on it in 
follow-up calls. 

As before, use of the copy and layout on the 
next pages is available to the first subscriber who 
sends in his reservation for his territory. Please 
send check with your order as the cost price at 
which the electros are sold does not allow for book- 
keeping and billing. 








is again brought out this month. 


words. In more pedantic language, 
they are supererogatory, redundant. 
They say what is said later in the 
real, solid structure of the sentence. 

To say “I have received no reply” 
says, in fewer words, “To date I have 
received no reply.” 

The letter itself in which the sen- 
tence is used is dated. 

As to grammar, the sentence is 
okay. There is no positive error in 
it, as if one had said “To date, I 
haven’t received no reply.” 

The sentence as given in the query 
is a good sample of the dry rot of 
business correspondence. In the old 
pen-and-ink days, the days of slow 
mail, such formulas had their origin. 
They had a sort of protective value. 
Today they have no value; they are 
nothing but trash. 

Any proofreader who can tell an 
executive how foolish it is to load a 
dictated letter with trash, mere 
formula, will render a service to the 
world of print. 


long based at San Diego. I thought 
to hop into the old family flivver or 
jaloppy and drive out to the Coast, 
but then the Secnav decided to bust 
up our little family reunion and 
hopped the ships off to points beyond 
the jaloppy’s range. The mail goes 
forward, because Uncle Sam lets the 
postmasters in on his best secrets— 
but me and the Missus, we just can’t 
travel on a three-cent stamp. So I'll 
just have to go on dreaming of Cali- 
fornia, to me a mythical heaven— 
and living in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, which I unshakably re- 
gard as the universal Tops. 

No matter how prunes, oranges, 
and movie stars flourish in Califor- 
nia, they just are not one-two-three 
with the lushness of the California 
mind. Its ingenuity may be chal- 
lenged but can never be surpassed; 
that just is not within the range of 
human possibility. The things they 
do with words out there! They leap 
the. hurdles of grammar like Frank 


SEE NEXT PAGE. 


Well, to get back to our muttons: 
“Three to(o) (wo)s” has got us grop- 
ing in our own corner. It seems there 
just aren’t any ropes to hang onto. 
We're groggy. We'd rather be 
knocked out cold, but this looks like 
a TKO. Please, good people, let us 
know what you think of it. 


Radio Fantasiz 

Some time ago, you referred to dic- 
tionary pronunciations, and objected to 
being told that “ninety” should be pro- 
nounced with the sound of short “i” in 
the second syllable. I happened to come 
across “Lundy’s Lane” in my reading 
the other day, and it left me wondering 
if I should tell my boy studying his- 
tory in grammar school to say “Lundiz 
Lane.”—Wisconsin. 

That’s what the dictionaries would 
tell him to say. 

I got quite a jolt the other day 
when I heard a radio announcer say, 
clearly, “La-diz and gentlemen.” 

And that is an example of what I 
have called, in the headline over this 


Q-and-A, “Radio Fantasiz.” 
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A Swing to “Right” 
7" HE AMERICAN employer considers business exists for 
profits and by profits he measures his success. The 
American employe thinks foremost of his job and, with- 
out jeopardizing his job, he asks for as high a wage as 
he can get. They have one common background: what 
profit to one and the job to the other will bring them in 
‘material things. Both are working for the materials of 
life, for social standing, for prideful satisfaction in their 
achievements. Back of the attitude of each and the rela- 
tionship between them is the right to “life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness,” the principle that “all men are 
created equal,” and the aim to “secure the blessing of 
liberty on ourselves and our posterity.” 

Thus, in a few words, is outlined the vital problem of 
industrial relations with which American employers and 
employes are constantly wrestling. The problem has 
grown into its existing proportions with the industrial 
development closely following the country’s expansion 
after the Civil War. Each group, as it conceived where 
its interests seemed to lie, has acted too often without 
regard to the rights and interests of the other; without 
recognizing that the interests of both lie in a closer mu- 
tual understanding of the interests of each other; with- 
out sensing that business is the common source of the 
material happiness both seek. 

Too frequently in the past, codperative effort by both 
has been shunned. Resort to individual effort alone has 
created breaches in relations which often have led to 
extremes. Each sought legislative halls for enactments 
restraining the other. Such appeals to Government 
finally culminated in an Act of Congress heralded as the 
way to peace in industrial relations. 

How much of a hand politics and radical employe 
organizations had in the creation, passage, and adminis- 
tration of the Act is neither here nor there. The fact 
remains that instead of creating the much-hoped-for 
peace, the Act has only created more strife, prolonged 
disputes, harassed employers, infringed on rights of 
labor—particularly independent and unorganized—and 
split the great organized labor movement into two war- 
ring camps. No matter how well meant the Wagner Act 
was intended to be, it has proved to be the most unsatis- 
factory labor legislation the country has ever had. 

To push the entire setup as far to the “left” as it is 
possible in America, its sponsors sought passage in as 
many states as possible of “Little Wagner Acts” modeled 
after the federal law. This proved to be the extreme 
point reached by the pendulum. Like all such measures 
in a republic, the swing turned and steadily, if slowly, 
it is moving again toward the “right.” The legislatures 
which seem to be closer to the people placed on their 
statute books measures which would more nearly ac- 
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complish the aim for industrial peace. Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, Michigan, Oklahoma, Vermont, 
Oregon, and Maine have enacted new labor laws which 
instead of following the lead of the Federal Act have put 
restrictions on some of the radicalism in it. The sit-down 
strike, an importation from France, is in great disfavor 
in most of these new measures. Wisconsin prohibits the 
closed shop unless favored by a vote of 75 per cent of 
the employes of a concern. Check-offs of union dues 
from payrolls are illegal unless individually requested in 
writing by employes. Intimidating employes to cause 
them to join or refrain from joining a labor union, coer- 
cion of employers to yield to collective bargaining, vio- 
lating a collective bargaining contract, conducting sec- 
ondary boycotts, mass picketing, picketing or boycotting 
unless a strike has been called by a majority of employes 
concerned, picketing where there is not dispute between 
employer and a majority of the employes concerned, 
picketing where no strike is in progress, striking before 
attempting to reach an agreement, interference with 
vehicles—these are some of the more significant of the 
new state laws. 

There can be no industrial peace so long as laws are 
unfair to one side, or are administered partially. It is 
evident these new state laws are intended to correct 
some of the enactments that have overlooked the rights 
of some of the parties. They indicate a public demand 
for changes where needed so that the rights of all indi- 
viduals to life, happiness, and liberty shall continue to 
be vouchsafed under the Constitution and the laws 
enacted thereunder. 


Challenge to Management 
rape of war-time disruptions, the responsibility 
for increasing the productiveness of our industrial 
machinery, for employing every means available to keep 
prices down and thereby increase consumer buying- 
power and business employing-power cannot be neg- 
lected.” This challenge to employer and employe was 
given by Alvin E. Dodd, president of the American 
Management Association, at the midwest conference on 
industrial relations, sponsored by Chicago University 
School of Business and attended by personnel adminis- 
trators of big industrial concerns. “Our lasting prosper- 
ity,” continued Mr. Dodd, “depends upon our efforts as 
executives to improve business efficiency and to pass the 
major benefits of our accomplishments along to our cus- 
tomers so that each economic layer of our population 
can be elevated to a higher plane.” 

Management is the agency set up by ownership to 
organize and direct men, money, materials, and machines 
to produce products to sell in markets at prices produc- 
ing profits. The personnel of management embraces 
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every executive from the highest to the lowest in every 
division, department, and sub-department. Such man- 
agement personnel is for the most part an employed per- 
sonnel. Mostly to them is Mr. Dodd’s challenge addressed. 
While it involves industry in general, it applies equally 
to each individual establishment, be it cotton mill, blast 
furnace, or printing plant. 

Such a program for the printing industry calls, first, 
for codperative joining of hands with all other industries 
to stop the wastes in Governments and relieve industry 
of undue burdens of taxes; second, for the elimination 
of all customs and practices which are needlessly handi- 
capping productivity and burdening it with costs no 
longer recoverable without increased selling prices; 
third, for speeding up production by eliminating obso- 
lete methods and machines and introducing more scien- 
tific principles and engineering methods. 

Lower prices for better values from greater efficiency 
is the hope of the printing industry and of all other in- 
dustries. Only in this way can the higher living stand- 
ards be brought to the masses. No longer can printers 
and other manufacturers rely on consumption derived 
from mere increases in population. The population of the 
country now remains almost static, so buying power 
must be developed by changing the ratio of wages to 
prices. This means more production from the same effort, 
more goods produced at a lower price. 


Price Cutters Scolded 
r THE NAME of common sense, stop price-cutting before 

it is too late! We are in difficult times. Work is scarce 
—far below the productive capacity of the plants. We are 
in a buyer’s market. No one can hope to get all the work 
even at cut-throat prices. Live and let live! Stiffen your 
business spines and insist that your sales force quote 
only at a profit. Cutting below cost does not help you 
and is bringing ruin to the industry.” 

No, it is not a printer broadcasting, though there are 
many indications that it well might be. It is a quotation 
from a recent bulletin by Judge Tiffany of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute. 

“Unless the ridiculous pricing policies of some manu- 
facturers,” continues Judge Tiffany, “aided and abetted 
by some customers, are curtailed promptly and work 
accepted on a cost-plus-reasonable-profit basis only, the 
industry faces a financial collapse.” 

In his wisdom, gained by experience, Judge Tiffany 
cautions customers who obtain prices as wide in range 
as are currently quoted, and have their work done habit- 
ually at a loss to the manufacturer of books. They are 
leaving themselves open for future trouble when the 
rebound in prices occurs. As for the manufacturer (or 
printer), he is committing financial suicide. 

It is fortunate that much that is called price-cutting is 
not that in fact. Often those, accused of the crime, know 
it is not. Instead they know that superior equipment for 
the work at hand, more modern methods of operation, 
actual records of production and time consumed, and 
cost rates devoid of many wastes common to other plants 
permit them to sell at more advantageous prices—to 
give the same or better values for less money. 


But Judge Tiffany, evidently, was not talking to that 
type of manufacturer. He was addressing the manufac- 
turer or printer whose equipment is not modern, whose 
methods are “old school,” who “keeps time” but knows 
nothing of costs, and less of profitable selling prices. He 
is a market disturber and sooner or later he will go the 
way Judge Tiffany has pointed out. Meanwhile, the book 
manufacturing business, as does the printing business, 
suffers from the sins of others. 


The Five-Day Week 
qu the recent change in the wage-hour rates, a 
number of local printers organizations are discussing 
a work week of five days of eight hours each. They argue 
that the shortest practical work-day is eight hours. Even 
by adding twenty-four minutes a day to the eight hours 
in order to use two additional hours, thus using the en- 
tire forty-two hours a week, .the week’s work can be 
performed in five days, thus giving the personnel of the 
shop an entire extra day a week for leisure. They see 
more efficient operation in a five-day week than in a 
five-and-one-half-day week, to say nothing of better 
health and improved morale. Opposing opinion points 
out that the few shops which still want to, or need to, 
work on Saturday might have an “edge” on week-end 
rush orders. 

Labor for years has contended that wages should be 
raised and hours shortened so that the wage-earner 
could have more leisure for his self-cultivation and per- 
sonal pleasure. The five-day week promises an extra day 
for these purposes. Experimental attempts at the five- 
day week in England and other countries, as well as here 
and there in America, are reported to have worked out 
for the most part to the mutual benefit of the employes 
and the business. 

Workers are reported to have accomplished as much 
in five days as in five and one-half or six days, and the 
business has benefited from the intensity of effort, 
greater attention to jobs, and the shortening of deliv- 
eries. After a two-day holiday, the workers are reported 
to have returned greatly refreshed from recreation, 
rest, and relaxation, and from religious and cultural oc- 
cupations, as their individual preferences dictated. Men 
and women gained the feeling that life is something more 
than just one round of drudgery for the firm; that there 
can be time for some of the pastimes dear to their hearts. 

The printing industry has long anticipated a five-day 
week. How it will react, now that a shorter week is prac- 
tically here, is as yet problematical. Taking a long view 
of the trends in industrial relations, all industries have 
a growing conviction that the pace of life—growing more 
strenuous as time goes on—will force a longer recuper- 
ation period at the week’s end. 













ANOTHER LESSON ON HOW TO FIT COPY IN 


The accurate fitting of copy into a definite space, in the right type size. 
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fisherman for 1939. 
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WIFE'S JOKE HELPS LAND|AN EIGHT-POUND BASS +42 


With a pole and line and the help of a son, Cagle landed a small-mouth 
bass weighing eight pounds seven and a half ounces in a mine pond near this 
city. It was one of the largest bass ever caught in southern Illinois. 220 
For a joke, Mrs. Cagle had baited her husband's hook with the tail of a 
small fish while he was not watching the pole, expecting him to be chagrined 
when he pulled the line from the water. The big hass struck the fish tail. 225 
It was officially weighed in a fishing contest at Harrisburg. 65 


Eldorado, Ill., July 5,-- (AP) -- Because his wife has a sense of humor, 
Al Cagle, retired mining engineer, probably will be Illinois‘ champion bass 
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Figure 1. The little figures at top and side of copy indicate the character count. Note di- 


viding line on heading and the complete total of copy at bottom. Use this efficient 


e@ OUR PROBLEM is fitting the copy in 
Figure 1. into the four layouts on 
these two pages. Here are two points 
to grasp first: (1) The most practi- 
cal way to count the above copy is to 
count the characters in each para- 
graph, as well as in the heading; (2) 
It is faster and less confusing to work 
with copy totaled in even fives or 
tens (like nickels and dimes) than if 
odd amounts (like pennies) are used. 
Measure any typewritten line in 
Figure 1. and you will find 12 char- 
acters to the inch. The lines average 
61% inches wide, making an average 
total of 75 characters on each line. 
Now, let’s total the characters in 
each paragraph. The first paragraph 
has 170, second paragraph 220, third, 
225, and the last, 65—total 680. 
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Now, measure the heading exactly. 
Notice the dividing line at its center. 
On one side are 22 characters; on the 
other, 19. With the space at the di- 
viding line, there are exactly 42 
characters. 

On Figure 1, note little numbers 
around the heading and on the right- 
hand side of each paragraph. These 
are the character totals just given. 


At the bottom of the copy is its total, _ 


680 characters. 

Before we go any further, please 
get out the type chart illustrated in 
Article No. 3 of this series, in the 
September number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Now, look at Figure 2. Measure of 
copy space inside the border is 10 
picas wide by 11 picas deep. The 
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Wite's Joke Helps Land an Eight-Round Bass 
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Figure 3. Here is another problem for you: The above two-column layout will hold typewritten 
copy, in Figure 1, in eight-point Bodoni. How much leading will be necessary between lines? 
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Wife's Jake Helps Lane 
an Eight-Pennd Bass 
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Figure 2. The typewritten copy above will 
exactly fill this space in a small size of 
Bodoni type. Test your skill at the prob- 
lem of finding which size Bodoni will fit 


copy looks like it might set in eight- 
point type. 

Now refer to your type chart. 
Place your ruler at 10 picas. You will 
notice that there are 29 characters in 
this measure. Divide this amount 
into 680 characters, and you will ob- 
tain a total of 24 lines (or 16 picas). 
Example: 8 points « 24 lines = 192 
points — 12 points — 16 picas. 

Even this rough checkup shows 
the copy won’t fit into the space in 
eight-point type. Now, let’s try six- 
point type on the chart. 

There are 38 characters in ten-pica 
measure. Divided into 680 characters 
this gives 18 lines or 9 picas. Even 
one-point leaded, copy is short. 
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GO OF OF 6: PARAS @ 2B ERE Bf 


Figure 4. In what size type will you have 
to set the typewritten copy to fit it into 
this interesting layout? Solid or leaded? 


The best way to exactly fit this 
copy into the space is to find the 
number of lines in each paragraph, 
thus making sure of the line count. 

There are 38 characters on one 
line. So, 170 characters make five 
lines; 220 characters make six lines; 
225 characters make six lines; 65 
characters make two lines—total, 
nineteen lines (or 914 picas). 

By the addition of one-point lead- 
ing between the lines, you add an- 
other 18 points (or 114 picas) to the 
depth, which fills the copy space ex- 
actly, at 11 picas. 

Now measure the heading in Fig- 
ure 2. There are 22 characters and 19 
characters, to be fitted on two lines. 
Look at ten-pica width on the ten- 
point upper-and-lower-case type on 
your chart. You will notice you can 
get 23 characters on one line. This 
enables you to make a_ two-line 
news-style heading over the copy, as 
shown. 

Now, Figure 3. There are two copy 
blocks 11 picas by 9 picas. Since 
there are two columns of space and 
the copy is short, you should figure 
your paragraph breaks exactly, not 
leave them to chance or for someone 
else to worry about after the type is 
set and changes are difficult. 
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SPACES OF DIFFERENT SIZES AND SHAPES 


requires only good type charts and the use of arithmetic @ By WILL LAUFER 


This copy should set in eight-point 
type. Again, consult your type chart. 
You will find that there are 32 char- 
acters of eight-point type on a line 
11 picas measure; 170 characters will 
make six lines, 220 characters make 
seven lines, 225 characters make 
seven lines, 65 characters make two 
lines. The total is twenty-two lines, 
or eleven lines for each column. By 
the way, notice that the second para- 
graph has a two-line runover for the 
top of the second column. 

Now, eleven lines of eight-point 
makes 88 points; copy sets too short. 
Then, eleven lines of eight-point 
with two-point leading between 
makes 108 points (or 9 picas), which 
exactly fits the depth. 

Check the heading over the copy 
blocks in Figure 3. You will notice 
that it is possible to set 42 characters 
of fourteen-point upper-and-lower- 
case on a line 23 picas wide. 
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Figure 5. Imagine you are setting the copy in this page as you would set it up for an inter- 
esting page in a book for children. How would you set the typewritten copy to fill the space? 
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We will now move over to Figure 
4, There are two copy blocks; one is 
11 picas by 11 picas; the other is 11 
picas by 16 picas, making a complete 
total of 11 by 27 picas. 

This copy should set in ten-point 
type. Refer again to your type chart. 
There you will see 27 characters of 
ten-point lower case on a line 11 
picas wide: 170 characters will make 
seven lines, 220 characters make 
eight lines, 225 characters make nine 
lines, 65 characters make three lines; 
total—twenty-seven lines. This copy 
is a “pushover” for ten-point type 
with two points of leading between 
lines (making 27 picas). 

Now for the big but. How do the 
paragraphs break for the layout? 
That’s easy. The first paragraph 
makes seven lines. The second para- 
graph makes up into eight lines, 
which leaves a four-line runover for 
the top of the second column. 

Now, for the heading of Figure 4. 
Looking at the type chart again, you 
will see that the heading, as sketched 
on the layout, will fit in fourteen- 
point upper-and-lower-case type, 
either roman or italic. 

We arrive at Figure 5. There is a 
copy block 22 picas by 1814 picas. 
This should set in twelve-point. 

On your chart, you will see that 
there are 49 characters of twelve- 
point type in a line 22 picas wide; 
170 characters will make four lines, 
220 characters five lines, 225 charac- 
ters make five lines, 65 characters 
make two lines—total—sixteen lines. 
If you drop two points of space be- 
tween the lines, you will have thirty 
points (or 21% picas) making a final 
total of 18144 picas—enough to fill the 
space. 

Now, for the heading in Figure 5. 
By referring to your chart again you 
will see again that a line containing 
25 characters of caps will set in 
fourteen-point either roman or italic 
caps, in 19-pica measure. 

To estimate the letterspacing for 
the lines as sketched on the layout, 
figure it in this way: There are 3 
picas space (or 36 points) left to fill 
the cap line to 22 picas. There are 24 
spaces between 25 letters; 24 spaces 
x 1% points = 36 points (or 3 
picas). 

Just a word or two in conclusion. 
While it is easier and faster on mine- 
run jobs to mark up copy by consid- 
ering only the entire copy count as 
an average, there is always the 
“sticker” which at times stumps you. 
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An Old-Timer Points Out the Need of Care 


@ Now wuo was IT who said: “Want 
of care works more damage than 
want of knowledge”? If your guess 
is “Benjamin Franklin,” you should 
go to the head of the class, as our im- 
mortal printer-statesman is credited 
with being the first to hand down the 
maxim. And, no doubt, he arrived at 
his verdict from years of experience 
—that sure but often expensive and 
uncomfortable teacher. 

Care is a prime requisite to good 
workmanship, and always proves an 
ultimate time-saver. It is true, in our 
business, that there are, of necessity, 
many crosscuts, shortcuts, and make- 
shifts, ad infinitum, which employing 
printers are forced to practice in or- 
der to meet competition; and the item 
of time is a most important one. 
Speed is a factor. And yet, for all 
that, attention to care should not be 
sacrificed for the sake of speed... . 
Who was it who said: “It’s better to 
be sure than be sorry”? 

To illustrate: One compositor may 
set a job in less time than another. 
But if his work is done carelessly 
without regard to proper spacing and 
justification, heedless of battered or 
imperfect rules or other material, the 
time required to rectify these faults 
will more than offset the time re- 
quired for careful workmanship. 
Then, too, if because of poor justifi- 
cation a letter works loose and pulls 
out of a press form, the time con- 
sumed in rectifying this fault is some- 
times most grievous—and costly. ... 
Who was it who said: “A stitch in 
time saves nine”? 

The same necessity for care nat- 
urally holds true in all departments. 
The careful pressman will not run 
perforator jobs with new rollers on 
the press. Nor will he expect to get a 
good two-or-more-color job with rol- 
lers which have been damaged by 
rule forms. A careful pressman will 
not be extravagant in the number of 
sheets he spoils in makeready, know- 
ing full well that paper costs money; 
and that if the final count shows the 
run to be short, it may result in a 
dissatisfied customer, a reduction in 
the price of the job, or a further time 
consumption in supplying more pa- 
per from the stockroom—if indeed it 
is not specially ordered stock and 
more can be had on demand. 

Some pressmen keep a supply of 
“lift sheets” on hand (made from 
scraps) for use in removing large 


sheets from cylinder presses. With a 
lift sheet in each hand, serving as a 
sort of glove, the printed sheets are 
protected from unsightly finger- 
prints—something no customer likes 
to see... . There is practically no 
end of little aids that can be used in 
the production of good work—little 
things that take really a negligible 
amount of time, yet make for better 
speed and lower costs. Who was it 
who said: “Be sure youre right, then 
go ahead”? 

In the stockroom, many cutters 
have the fine habit of always placing 
a colored sheet at top and bottom of 
the lift of paper before cutting. This 
not only keeps the stock in lifts for 
convenience in handling, but also aids 
the pressman and shipping clerk in 
keeping clean the top and bottom 
sheets of each lift, which might other- 
wise become soiled. In which case, 
said soiled sheets, if not found and 
thrown out by the shipper, may re- 
sult in a peeved customer. . . . Who 
was it who said: “One’s best asset is 
a satisfied customer’? 

Care! That’s the thing which is so 
sorely needed today in every depart- 
ment of every plant. But one must 
of course guard against that meticu- 
lous extreme which amounts to fus- 
siness and results in a gross waste of 
time. Good judgment calls for the 
happy medium. . . . Who was it who 
said: “Haste makes waste”? 

It has been said that “brains are 
the cheapest commodity on the mar- 
ket today.” Compared with loyalty 
and faithfulness, that may be true 
enough, assuming that “brains comes 
under the classification of “ideas,” 
while “loyalty and faithfulness” come 
under the heading of “application to 
purpose.” And yet, no one will deny 
that it takes brains to be a careful 
workman—a skilled artisan. So that, 
whoever it was who made the asser- 
tion about brains, should have added: 
“Carefulness is the most valuable as- 
set in industry.”—Anotp De VIL. 


x * 
Japan Saves Paper 


The importance of paper in a mod- 
ern, industrial country, and the ne- 
cessity of strict conservation of it by 
a nation at war is emphasized by a 
recent action in Japan. A special de- 
partment has been set up to collect 
paper from homes, shops, and offices 
as well as printing plants. 
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TYPOCRAFTERS STAGE A SUPER-CLINIC 


Group of eight typographers, who exchange specimens and ideas, this month show how they would set several 


designs submitted to them by THE INLAND PRINTER. Here is your chance to sit in and decide how you would do it 


magazine have won wide acclaim. The 

idea of showing inferior examples of 
typography with faults in them pointed out 
by outstanding and well known typographers 
undoubtedly constitutes practical editorial 
material of the highest order. Additional 
value results from showing alongside a re- 
setting by the typographer-critics. 

This month the feature is greatly expanded, 
a super Clinic, so to speak. It is the joint 
product of the membership of The Typocraft- 
ers, an octet of ardent typographers who ex- 
change ideas with a traveling exhibit of mem- 
bers’ current work. It’s a feature of which THE 
INLAND PRINTER is proud, one which readers 
will remember for years to come. 

But on with the journey—at each of the 
eight stops on which evidence abounds to 
show that new and characterful types are 
vitally necessary to one intent upon doing 
top-notch work. The demonstrations should 
stimulate the sale of much new type, and that 
with greater benefit to the purchaser than to 
the seller. Also, a comparison of the originals 


T HE “TYPOGRAPHIC CLINIC” pages in this 
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and reset designs, if critical and thoughtful, will of a cer- 
tainty stimulate wide-spread improvement in the prod- 
uct of the compositor or typographer and his employer. 

The page on the left came to THE INLAND PRINTER for 
review. It was assigned to Norman W. Forgue, of The 
Norman Press, Chicago, book designers and typogra- 
phers. It is not ugly, not involved, and readable encugh; 
it is just commonplace. Mr. Forgue expresses this in dif- 
ferent words, stating that “the original piece offers noth- 
ing either in the way of design, selection of type, or the 
balance of the elements the printer had to work with.” 

“In the resetting,” he states, ‘“‘no attempt is made to be 
elaborate but rather to use ‘stock materials’ available in 
almost any print shop. I have used the ever-popular 
foundry Garamond, introducing the script to give the 
page rhythm. The purpose of the hairline rules used as a 
border is to keep the eye within the space allotted to the 
message in an unobtrusive manner.” 
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John M. Lamoureux, of Warwick Typographers, St. 
Louis, selected his subject, a newspaper advertisement 
of the Union Electric Company. 

“The composition of this original advertisement,” he 
comments, “set by a newspaper, is confusing and fails to 
interpret the copy, that being to sell washers through 
making contacts with free home demonstrations. 

“The signature in the original is out of proportion to 
the size of the ad and, in the reset, has been reduced to 
one line. 

“Above all,” Mr. Lamoureux concludes, “this is one of 
the finest companies in the Middle West, and the original 
advertisement could scarcely be considered a proper 
representative.” 
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Mr. Lamoureux did not comment on his own layout 
and composition, feeling, no doubt, his work would dem- 
onstrate its points of superiority by comparison with the 
original. Remembering the size is reduced 50 per cent, it 
will be realized that even the smaller lines of the reset 
would be quite legible if published. The open spacing of 
the reset, in comparison with the manifest crowding of 
the original, should be noted. Everything seems to “run 
together” in the original, whereas in the reset the several 
units are so organized as respects display and so judi- 
ciously spaced the parts may be quickly assimilated. 

Ben Wiley, librarian and spark-plug of The Typo- 
crafters, drew a decidedly unpleasing piece from which 
to make something. The contrast is great. 
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“In the original of ‘The Sentinel’ cover,” he 
writes, “the printed pattern entirely misses 
the shape of the page and becomes a squatty 
affair. Design of rules and border appears to 
be meaningless and actually dwarfs the type. 
The only purpose it would seem to serve is to 
form a base at the bottom. 

“The resetting,” he continues, “shows no 
words or phrases added to fit the design. A 
tall slender letter was selected to better fit 
the page’s shape; a line of script was used for 
the date to give contrast; the row of stars 
guides the eye from one type unit to another, 
also emphasizes a vertical appearance.” 

John E. Cobb, foreman of the composing 
room of the Western Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, condemns 
thoughtless work and lack of planning in his 
remarks. “The original composition of this 
contents page for the English publication 
Building,” he says, “is a typical example of 
the technique of a compositor who, without 
thought, takes his copy, begins at the top and 
sets it as the copy dictates. 

“First, the sequence is wrong. The name of 
a publication is first in importance, then its 
purpose, and the field it covers. 

“Architecture,” he comments, “lends itself 
fittingly to the possibility of the layout, thus 
the symbolic setting which is in my reset. 

“The name of the publication is a reverse 
plate made with Onyx—the body of the con- 
tents page is set in Bodoni—with a touch of 
Corvinus capitals, and italics—the architec- 
tural piece is a combination of rules.” 

Like Mr. Cobb, Glenn Pagett, of Typo- 
graphic Service Company, Indianapolis, is an 
ardent craftsman as well as Typocrafter. His 
assignment was the catalog title page, “Wom- 
en’s Footwear,” at top of the following page. 

“The page,” says Pagett, “is a weak presen- 
tation for the entry into a booklet full of large 
and decorative illustrations bled off the page. 
It lacked the force necessary to carry on. 

“In redesigning the page, the outstanding 
weaknesses were first analyzed and then a 
design constructed to fit into the catalog and 
overcome those faults. 

“First among the faults of the original page 
was lack of design—a lack of organization of 
the elements. Second was the over-use of 
color by printing the entire page in red. Third 
was the lack of proper display to convey the 
message quickly. 

“To overcome the first fault, the layout was 
simplified by grouping the material into three 
units, the top two being set apart by the 
trade-mark. “Women’s Footwear,” the most 
logical words for dispiay, were placed at the 
most important position on the page, to tie in 
with the trade-mark. To correct the second 
fault, color was limited to the trade-mark and 
to the band. This band serves as a base for 
the page and to combine the secondary trade- 
mark and the signature into one unit with 
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these points accomplished, the redesigned 
page conveys the message quickly, cor- 
recting the third fault in the original. 

“The reset page is more impressive, also 
more harmonious with the rest of the cat- 
alog. As the alley entrance to a theater is 
not used when one is dressed in evening 
clothes, the entrance into a piece of printed 
literature must not be overlooked as a 
vital part of its appearance.” 

Frank Kofron, who, like Mr. Pagett, has 
contributed to an individual clinic, reset 
the title page on the left at the top of the 
following page as indicated at its right. 
“My idea,” he states, “was to deliver a 
simple lecture—no tucks, but direct shot 
to the eye so the lecture-minded people 
would ‘get’ the purpose of the folder. I em- 
ployed the ‘What? Where? Who?’ idea 
and used Bodoni because it is forceful, 
sparkling, and polished. The arrangement 
is very simple and combines the vertical 
axis idea of the modern trend with the 
older idea of squared lines. The original is 
over-designed, slow to disclose it relates 
to lectures, and indirect in flow of copy 
arrangement.” 

In resetting the folder title, “The Pinna- 
cle,” Joseph Thuringer, ace typographer 
of Bohme & Blinkmann, Cleveland, scored 
a ten-strike. 

“When you suggested that I reset the 
cover of ‘The Story of the Pinnacle,’” he 
writes, “you probably thought you did me 
a favor by not asking me to set much type. 
I wondered, though, what on earth a mor- 
tal-comp could do with two lines of copy 
to be spread over a whole page? 

“Evidently,” he states, “this booklet was 
planned to attract tourists to that land- 
mark. Considering the tourist trade, many 
thousands of copies had to be printed to 
warrant results. Why quibble then over 
the few extra dollars a really attractive 
cover would cost? 

“T thought it proper to give some idea 
of the point in question and proceeded 
with a layout that would attract attention. 

“T should have liked to have had an ac- 
tual picture of that mountain in order to 
make the design more authentic, or sub- 
stitute a halftone illustration.” 

Hec Mann, of Kable Brothers, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, perhaps drew the toughest 
assignment, second cover and first inside 
page of a magazine as a spread. This is 
how he analyzed the problem: 

“The original,” he writes, “shows the in- 
side first cover and page one of a Woman’s 
Club publication. Both pages could be im- 
proved by better spatial arrangement. The 
vertical rule in the advertising page di- 
vides it almost equally, an uninteresting 
division of white space. This rule serves no 
purpose, but definitely hinders the reader. 
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“The other original page shows similar weakness in 
treatment of space. Note that the dividing rule cuts this 
page into two even horizontal swatches of type, also that 
there is a lack of space between text and border. 

“In the reset, both these faults have been overcome. 


In order to make for better divisional proportions, it was 
copy in two columns. 


“In the reset,” he says, “the two display lines are bal- 
anced upon the implied vertical line made by the text 
below. This has been reset in the readable Garamond 
Bold, and in wider measure. The vertical leads the eye to 
the boldly displayed name of company and address. The 
little stock cut emphasizes the telephone numbers and, 
placed as it is, serves purposes of both display and de- necessary to arrange “contents” 
sign while the “shadow” border, composed of three By transferring this to its logical place at the top, the 
weights of rules, creates a three-dimensional effect. page was divided in the more interesting proportions of 

White space ‘swims around this advertisement,’ which is one to two instead of one to one. 

another way of saying that it is inviting because visual “In both resettings,” he concludes, “type was selected 

factors are given first consideration. Re-setting of the with an eye to greater contrast in tone values than 

address. in single line, improves legibility and looks. shown in the original pages.” 
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W. W. Wuirmore, of £an Quentin, Cali- 
fornia—The folders are cleverly de- 
signed, featured by clever pictures made 
from rules and ornaments, and printed 
in attractive, harmonious colors. Con- 
gratulations on your good work. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING Company, of Wax- 
ahachie, Texas.—You’re too good! Work 
like yours makes us as useless as the fifth 
wheel on a wagon. Obviously, some of 
the pieces could be finer, printed on more 
expensive papers, for instance, or made 
larger and, thereby, more impressive, but 
the craftsmanship of execution is all that 
could be expected—yes, asked or de- 
manded by anyone. 

Masonic Home anp ScuHoo.L, Printing 
Department, of Fort Worth, Texas.—Ev- 
ery item you submit is top-notch in all 
respects. If every business printer in the 
land, yes, even the majority of them, did 
as well, the duplicating machine menace 
would be shorn of most of its terror. The 
work is well designed and composed; col- 
ors are used with telling effect. Congratu- 
lations to instructors and students alike. 

THe Buiack Cat Press, of Chicago.— 
Your keepsake volume, “The Homecom- 
ing of the Lost Book,” should be a gift 
cherished by all your friends. The warmth 
given out by the silver-flecked binding, 
and the conservative and appropriate use 





York Trade Compositor 





YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY 
BIERMAN AND ROSE AVENUES, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.’’ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


of Christmas colors for the decorative 
features, attain an end that is seldom 
equaled in a miniature book. We like 
your selection of eight-point Baskerville 
type for this book; in fact, we are tempted 
to say we like the entire book best of 
all the ones you have issued in the past. 

THE KERRIGAN PRINT, of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. — Your Christmas folder, the 
greeting of which on page 3 is in the form 
of a pyramid suggesting the tree, is in- 
teresting—especially with periods in red 
here and there, among the lines of type in 
green, to suggest baubles and a large star 
at the top. If the rules representing the 
trunk were thinner, the whole effect 
would be better, as now this part is rela- 
tively too strong in tone. With all that 
copy on the card of the President City 
Club, it was a mistake to use so many 
rules, makes it quite crowded. 

YAEGER TYPESETTING COMPANY, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.—You have worked out a 
striking combination of color, design, and 
layout for the folder to publicize the ad- 
dition of Beton in its different variations 
to your collection of type faces. The 844- 
by 11-inch folder, with the large blue 
crescent and the irregular panel outlined 
in blue and maroon on the outside, with 
focusing lines running to the fold, is as 
modern as the newest type faces. Inside, 
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SLING-SHOT RESULTS. The day-dreaming 
youngster, wandering through the woods with 
a sling-shot and a pocket full of pebbles, is noth- 
ing to worry about. Although the youngster 
pictures himself as a mighty hunter—although 
he thinks highly of his prowess and may do a 
deal of bragging later—his shooting effective- 
ness is just about nil. If any of his pebbles hap- 
pens to hit its target, it will do so by sheer _ 
accident. A sling-shot is by no means a pre- 
cision weapon, and a score of misses are more 


the design is repeated in smaller sizes 
and the same color combinations are 
used to make an unusual spread. Con- 
gratulations on a folder that gives glam- 
our to what might have been a matter- 
of-fact notice. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, of New York 
City.—Your long strip of stock (4 by 31 
inches) folded accordion-like into five 
sections for an A to Z listing of the vari- 
ous kinds of things you print under the 
main headings: Announcements, Book- 
lets, Catalogs, Pamphlets, and Programs, 
is a novel way of quickly putting across 
the scope of your printing operations. 
The individual folds measure 234 by 4 
inches and are printed in red and black. 
No ballyhoo; no selling copy . . . just 
an explanation on the outside which 
reads, in red, “A few of the many things 
we print,’ your name below it, with 
address and telephone number. The lat- 
ter is repeated as the only copy on the 
back of the folder. 

LaRvE PrinTING Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—We were much inter- 
ested in your series of calendars for 
1940 with your multicolor poster type, 
miniature cartoons for each month of 
the year, and the quotations from the 
book of Chinese proverbs “Chips of 
Jade.” We note that the calendars (a 
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Cc y. York, Pennsylvania, Stock light blue, School magazine printed by The Alpert Press, 





Cover and first page of house-organ, York Comp 


printing dark blue, vignette behind figures green. Illustrations are by Fritz Kredel. Size is 4 by 612 


Brooklyn, Cover (51 by 81), three blue tones 
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dene type of the size used and its 
correct word spacing, width of text 
matter, margins, and binding, com- 
bine to make this volume ideal. Our 
only criticism is the title page, and 
this is scarcely worth mentioning. 
It would seem to us that slightly 
more white space at top would en- 
hance the script type used. 

JAMES K. Josson, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia—Print shops of America are 
full of men who have worked at 
the trade four times four and a 
half years who can’t approach your 
work in excellence. You have a 
flair for smart, effective, original 
layout. Interpreted in the later, 
more distinctive types and with 
colors selected with rare discretion 
little remains to be desired. Let- 
terheads are particularly fine, that 
of Zillah’s is outstanding among 
them. If text lines on the Rose- 
Jobson blotter, “Patronize Your 
Neighborhood Stores,” were spaced 
out somewhat the crowded effect 
evident would be obviated and dis- 
tribution of white space would be 


Brown and yellow are the colors of this clever piece 3 a 
M4 P e better proportioned. Comparatively, 


announcing the acquiring of a new type face by Arkins. 


separate one, 4 by 9 inches, for each 
month of the year) are lithographed from 
eight sets of color plates made in your 
plant. The work is ace-high in execution 
and congratulations are likewise due to 
the artist, Jerry Novorr. The abstract de- 
sign panels that tie together the illustra- 
tion and the verse for each month is a 
neat device which adds to the variety and 
interest of the series. They are different 
in each case. 

THE HappoON CRAFTSMEN, Camden, New 
Jersey.—Such efforts as Mr. Ellis put 
forth in “The Three Essays,” by Emerson, 
is what keeps fine book printing alive. 
Starting initial of each essay with its ac- 
companying modern foliage decoration in 
blue is a wonderful demonstration of per- 
fect blending of initial and text. Too often 
we see initial letters dominating the text 
matter far beyond their value. The Deep- 
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THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS CLUB OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF PRINTING SE CRAFTSMEN 


Bloomington 


there’s too much above and below 
the text group. If an entire form is 
close-set, lines will not appear crowded 
as they would in a composition other- 
wise open. 

TIMKEN VocaTIONAL ScHOOL, of Can- 
ton, Ohio.—Specimens are commendable 
on the whole. While the layout and ty- 
pography of the blotter, “Printing Edu- 
cation Week,” represents good handling 
of extensive and difficult copy, it would 
be better without the subhead in orange. 
Color is so weak in tone there is not 
sufficient contrast between the type and 
background (yellow paper) for clarity. 
Too, in view of the small size of the text, 
the brown used for it is a bit trying to 
average eyes. The traditional calendar, 
each leaf of which features an illustra- 
tion printed in colors from linoleum 
blocks, is up to past standards, quite in- 
teresting and not unattractive, indeed 
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Mopper Paper Co. See how pepers 
end Christmas Cards ere mode. 





some leaves like March, May, June, July, 
August, for example, are fine. On some, 
colors afford too little contrast with stock. 

WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.—Your reprinting of “The Story of 
the Alphabet” from the original by Otto 
F. Ege, of the Cleveland School of Art, is 
a creditable piece of work in tribute to 
the immortal twenty-six characters upon 
which our entire industry is built. The 
booklet is on an off-white, rough-finish 
stock, bound in light brown paper covers 
with end papers of the same material. 
Pages are punched and tied with dark 
brown cord. The neat cover label, 214 by 
234 inches, centered near the top of the 
4 by 814-inch cover, gives a final artistic, 
though conservative, touch to the book. 
Lastly, another orchid for the 7% by 3'%- 
inch folder on white stock with the copy 
set in black text, ornamented with red 
initial and the two red ornaments set 
between sentences. 

THE SPECIALTY PRESS PRINTERY, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia—Your calendar for 
1940, illustrated with a four-color repro- 
duction of an oil painting by Amalie 
Colquhoun, “The Odd Job Man” (a small 
overalled urchin) is in the ‘upper range of 
products of this kind. The calendar, 15 by 
24 inches, has the illustration, which 
measures 91% by 14!% inches, mounted a 
quarter of an inch from the top edge, 
leaving space for punching and inserting 
the brown cord which matches the im- 
print. A quarter-inch wide gray border, 
outside of which are two narrow gold 
rules, outlines the illustration to within 
two and a half inches of the top where 
it turns and bleeds off the edge of the 
calendar. A good feature is perforating 
the monthly sheets and binding them 
with tape so that they can be neatly torn 
off. Another good idea is the tabulation of 
postal information on the back. 

SuLTze’s PRINTING SERVICE, of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. — Congratulations! Your 1940 
calendar blotter is “fine craftsmanship,” 
thoroughly justifying your slogan. Sev- 
eral blotters are put together with brads 
at the sides, the top one, on salmon stock. 


On Wednesday, January 10, 1940, ot the Illinois Hotel. Principal 
Speaker . . BEN WILEY . Typographic Designer, whose 
subject is “Designing Modern Printed Matter”. Ben promises to 
enswer eny sensible question about type and design . get 


your questions ready. Serving begins promptly at 6:30 


Also “What and Why the 
Croftsmen?” for those who 


ere not fomilier with this 





Designer and typographer of the announcement folder was Carl Sargent; printed by the Pantagraph Printing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Cover 
left, stars, and “at Bloomington’’ brown, deckle-edge yellow. Inside spread, right. Illustration in brown. Size 7 by 10. An unusually good piece of work 


THE INLAND PRINTER for March, 1940 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC OK 


a 
BETTER PRINTING FACES 


Thermostatic control on elf type 
ond sing casting machines, ond 
metal aclentificeity correct, Invere 
g00d printing feces end forms 
that stond wp ender tong rene oF 
repeat printings. 


The ultimate cim ot M & L is te have an enthasiastic O K 
on every proof — not a reluctant one. 

Coretul spacing, consistent style, testetul orrange- 
ment, ond proper relationship between type sizes ond 
type femilies are primary at M & L. There need be no 
compromises because of lock of facilities or equipment, 
as M & L ‘operates the largest commercial composing 
room in the world. 

in fine typography, it is importont te get exactly 
the right foce, the right size, and the right spacing. The 
substitution of @ single line con easily throw « whole job 
out of harmony. 

When you get « proof from M & L, your O K is 
enthusiastic — because typography by M & L is produced 
by highly skilled workmen and the most modern facilities. 
The M & L policy of making the first proof right? saves you 
time and money. 

M & L is anxious te serve you whether you need 
composition for o single column, one inch advertisement, 
or @ thousand page catalog. Telephone for an M & L 
Service Man or mail the convenient business reply card. 


M &L TYPESETTING CO. 


4001 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Phone Lokeview 8201 


At right, outside and, left, inside spread of well planned piece. Stock color is green with a darker green for rules and ornament. Type is in black. 


is printed in black and green and covered 
by heavy transparent celluloid. Featuring 
the design is an all but complete solid 
circle. It is centered and extends into a 
band running clear across the bottom, 
then printed in green. Name in large Um- 
bra (three-dimension face) is printed in 
black on the green circle. Slogan is in an 
open panel in the color plate below. Min- 
iature, maybe too much so, calendar pan- 
els appear in line over the band clear 
across the bottom. The whole effect is 
highly commendable, a_ suggestion of 
value not given by the ordinary blotter. It 
should cause the piece to be kept. 
MuscaTINE HicH ScuHoot, of Muscatine, 
Iowa.—A most interesting rule layout 
features the title page of the “Dedication” 
program, too detailed to describe here. 
We believe you'll agree, however, that 
margins around the type in 
both panels are too uneven 
to be pleasing. Type crowds 
rules above and below too 
closely in relation to space 
at the sides. Too, a bolder 
type style would bring you 
a marked improvement. It’s 
too light in view of the rel- 
ative weakness in value of 
the second color. Type, as a 
rule, ought not be printed 
in the weaker one of a two- 
color combination. When it 
can’t be avoided, then the 
type should be bolder as the 
color is weaker. For pleas- 
ing effects, there should be 
tone balance. If it’s punch 
rather than “art” that’s the 
desire, and contrast proper 
then the typography should 
stand out, not the decora- 
tive features. In layout and 
typography, that Mu-Ju-Co 
bulletin of the Junior Col- 
lege, is excellent, but press- 
work on the halftones could 


SURPRISED AND PLEASED was this re- 
viewer when he opened the 1939 Annual 
Report of the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago. The outside cover, all 
white, and carrying only the formal 
ornament of a flying eagle “crowned” 
with stars and the name of the bank in 
blind embossing—typical of much bank 
literature—gave no hint of the color and 
glamour of the pages inside. Starting 
with the title page— white stock is 
printed over in brown, with the major 
part of the copy in reverse, and the title 
in black is on three narrow white pan- 
els and ornamented with modernistic 
yellow stars. Then follow nineteen more 
pages glorified with bleed borders, some 
in blue, others in gold, still others in 
brown. There are charts, pen-and-ink 
drawings, and—on one page—large half- 
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be decidedly better. Often 
the highlights are not clean. 


Faithorn C 
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HIE yeor 1940 merks exe Golden Annivesee 


Chi inted this anniversary folder for 
inches. “50th” and border in gold, rest black, stock white. Inside, right, pre and “’T” 


tone, an air view of downtown Chicago. 
Here is a book by a bank that is well cal- 
culated to convince, through its modern 
presentation of the detailed reports to 
stockholders and customers, that it does 
business in a modern way. The page size 
is 7% by 9% inches, the French-fold 
cover, extending a quarter of an inch be- 
yond the page margins, adds a touch of 
formal distinction to the book that does 
not detract from its modern feeling. 

A LARGE EYE peering through an oval, 
Cellophane-covered window of a yellow 
envelope, under the “teaser” line, “See- 
ing Is Believing,” printed in red, makes 
a powerful attention-getter for an an- 
nouncement of a recent meeting of the 
Salt Lake Advertising Club, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The eye is one of a pair that 
is printed at the bottom, reverse side, of 
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Nell -ecsinecy, gnc. Oa gttiinn 
you. For without your continuous patronage it woald eet have heen 
possible tb achieve the high position’ which 7 io eur guid: lanvune 
to enjoy on this 50th Anniversary. And so, as our ship sails on to 
wew hopes and new achieves 
you our deepest appreciation fae your feivedchip and to wish you all 
the healih, happiness'and prosperity ther the New Year can bring 


arKae. Wak be Haheginns 


PRESIDENT 
NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, INC. 


ments, We pause @ moment to express to 


Neaehiai Reath 


Outside, left, 814 by 1012 
in gold. Shading is black 
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BASTIAN BROS. & CO. 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 
Specialists in Catalogs and Pamphlets 
Loose Leaf Forms and Binders 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Bastian Bros. & Co. Printers 


608-612 Lapeer Ave. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Binders 














SPECIALISTS IN CATALOGS AND PAMPHLETS, LOOSE LEAF FORMS AND BINDERS 




















Original label, at left, was set in 1924 with inner border, word “for,” trade-mark, and line “printers and binders” printed in brown. Rest in black. 
Right, as modernized by O. R. Thompson, of Saginaw, Michigan, within recent months. In “streamlined” version, border rules and copy at right, green 


the announcement. At the top, same side, 
_is printed a black mask with a die-cut 
oval hole for each eye. Folding the piece, 
which is 81% by 11 inches, to fit its No. 10 
envelope, brings the holes over the eyes. 
Above them printed in red, top of mask, 
is: “The Eyes Have It!” Unfolding the 
piece, we find, under the heading, 
“The Mask Will Be Lifted,” that 
the subject of the meeting will be 
Visual Advertising—the speaker, 
O. S. Barrie, an authority on the 
use of eye-appeal. In the margin 
opposite each paragraph of copy is 
repeated, in a display side-heading, 
“You'll SEE,” a further tie-in with 
the subject and illustrations. In a 
very modest footline, way at the 
bottom, we read; “Program ar- 
ranged by Printers Managers As- 
sociation.” So again we say, print- 
ers’ own pieces, advertising their 
own business meetings, or social 
affairs, frequently set the pace. 
JOHNSON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
Company, of Dallas, Texas.—““They Shall 
Serve Mankind Forever,” case-bound, 9 
by 12-inch book for the Southwestern 
Medical Association, is a de luxe produc- 
tion in every sense. With cleanliness and 
sanitation related to text, the snow-white 
cover is just the thing. It is featured by 
a 2% by 3-inch rule panel, above center, 
leaving margins around top proper. This 
panel encloses a smaller four-color pic- 
ture of the colonial éntrance to the asso- 


ciation’s building. In two lines, title 
appears just below, printed with panel 
rules in black. It is all very “sweet” in- 
deed—and covered for protection with 
transparent cellulose tissue. Text pages 
are set in Garamond Bold, widely line- 
spaced, and printed on an extra heavy- 





EUGENE LIGHTER 


Eugene Lighter’s card green-gray above, white below, Script 
in upper portion reverse (white of stock). Rest of copy black 


weight antique paper. Something so ex- 
ceptionally fine, we regret to sound one 
sour note, but feel we must point out 
that gray for printing reverse bands 
with lettering white (stock) is too weak. 
The type, because white is so little dif- 
ferent from the gray, does not stand out 
clearly and sharply as we think it 
should. Again, we think the color, a 
rose, in which heads of articles are 
printed, is likewise too weak in tone but 
grant it is a pretty color. Just the trick 


ROYAL TYPOGRAPHERS + SPECIMENS OF TYPE amnmmmn 
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Page from book of type specimens by Royal Typographers, Philadelphia Maroon-colored caption on green, 4 by 5 inch cover of folder shown opposite 
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on the sectional title pages where big fig- 
ures appear in it. Presswork is exquisite. 

THE REGAL Press, of Montreal, Canada. 
—Your work is interesting, colorful, and 
striking, most of it also attractive. The 
“Silver Anniversary” cover of the Wo- 
men’s Press Club, glorified by the use 
of heavy embossed “silver” stock, 
is rich looking, decidedly striking. 
We regret the typographical design 
is ill-balanced. Dividing the page 
into almost even right- and left- 
hand sides is a four-point rule in 
light green; type matter completing 
design is deep blue. Lower group, 
two lines of Coronet Cursive, is 
centered, while the two lines of the 
upper group, “Silver” and “Anni- 
versary,” are flush on the left and 
close to that side of the page, in 
short, all on the left of the vertical 
rule in light green. With one group 
centered the other should be, and 
with one in the upper left-hand 
corner the other should be in the lower 
right-hand corner, for balance. Further- 
more, there’s no more important spot on 
a page than the upper right-hand corner. 
Newspapers use it for the most important 
story of the day. In your page that spot 
is vacant, blank. That the design should 
be unbalanced when other factors are so 
outstanding seems most unfortunate. The 
design itself is ordinary. A similar in- 
stance of poor balance is indicated on the 
page “Hello.” With the red band all along 
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Since other holidays may be 

Shoved round for sundry causes 
If that’s okay it scems to me 

Then 80 can Santy Clauses. 
And so what J intend to 9o 

3s take Kris Kringle gently 
And boot his carcass far into ° 

The distant subsequently. 
Then if perchance 3 might feel gay 

Some time next January 
J will proclaim a special day 

To wish you very merry 

Christmas 
1939 


EBL, Siemon 


Earl H. Emmons, of New York City, who 
sets type as a hobby, sent out greet- 
ing in verse which he wrote, set up in 
type, and illustrated. Cartoon is made 
from type metal. Stock is a post card 


the left, over which the letter “H” 
strikes, contemplate how much 
better the page would be if the 
heading were flush with the type 
below, right. 

THE J. F. CAMPBELL CORPORATION, 
of Syracuse, New York. — Three 
cheers for the exceedingly adroit 
way in which you have capitalized 
on the folder you printed for the 
potter of Onondaga. On the out- 
side of your promotional piece is 
the catch-line “7 Colors and 2 
Blacks,” illustrated with an amus- 
ing drawing symbolizing seven 
Indians . . . seven curved lines, 
seven irregular ovals for heads, 
and an outline of a black feather 
stuck in each head, and two black 
grinning masks in the foreground 
for the “blacks.” Stock is rose- 
colored. Left, inside the spread, is 
tipped in the neat accordion- 
folded piece in seven colors; black 
which is cut in tapered shape, five 
inches wide at one end and six 


IN OUR RECENT MAILING PIECE, 


INCAUTIOUSLY AND INNOCENTLY INQUIRED “WHO EATS FORCE?* 


ERWIN WASEY & COMPANY, THE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR THE 


ACCOUNT, TELL US THAT A GOOD MANY PEOPLE EAT FORCE... 


THAT WHERE THEY DISTRIGUTE THEY HAVE A 95% DISTRIBUTION. 


SO HERE ARE OUR REGRETS AND APOLOGIES TO FORCE, AND 


“INFORMATION, PLEASE* WE 


and a quarter at the other, with 
a wide band of each of the colors 
on the top of the respective pages, 
on which the pieces of pottery of 
various colors are shown. The col- 
ors shown above the title panel 
and the pattern are picked up 
for the design of the bottom part 
of the outside sheet. Under the 
tipped-on folder for your client 
are the impressive statements (for 
so small a piece) “Nine impres- 
sions on every sheet—Every color 
matches the chinaware — Every 
color registers perfectly.” Wish 
we had space to print the copy 
that appears on opposite page. But 
suffice it to say, in Specimen Re- 
view language, it is well laid-out 
and forms a good black and white 
(and red) balancing element for 
the display on the opposite side. 
All in all, it’s a swell idea for 
other printers to use—building 
their own advertisement around 
a client’s piece and making the 
latter an actual, integral part of 
the layout. 

THE IMPERIAL VALLEY PUBLISHING 
Company, of El Centro, California. 
—lIt is easily understood that the 
time and effort you spent to put 
out the Christmas Greeting edi- 
tion (December 18) of the Imper- 
ial Valley Press was repaid by 
the words of appreciation that it 
brought from the recipients. This 
issue had Christmas candle dec- 
orations in green at either side of 
the masthead. The eight-column 
streamer, in red, was: “Post- 
Press Wishes You and Yours a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” Immediately under 
this, in a four-column wide, six- 
inch deep space were the names 
of fifty-six members of the Post- 
Press staff, in red, and above, four 
lines of copy, green, reading, “As 
1939 draws to a close, we wish to 
thank you for the pleasant asso- 
ciation of the past twelve months. 
May your Christmas be filled to 
overflowing with happiness, and 
may 1940 be just what you would 
desire.” For the benefit of other 
Specimen Review readers who 



























* Bush Rhapsody 


Sometimes in the farthest ranges, when the sun is sinking low, 
When the hills are purple shadows merging in the afterglow, Wi 
Far away from men and cities, as I watch the waning light, WAY 
Gomes a mood past all description that stays with me all the night XY 
It comes to me in the hour when the twilight wanes and dies, 

When the meeting peewees, homing, with their strange discordant cries, 
Join the curlews and the mopokes, where they build them each a nest, 
Then the Bush becomes a Temple where I enter in and rest. 


It may even be 1 worship, though I say no word, nor pray, 
But there’s Something close beside me, greater far than night or day, 
Greater even than the Ranges, or the world of which they're part, 
While the strangest thing about It is—It's felt within my heart. 


I can feel Its presence near with a mingled joy and pain ; a) 
When I wait to feel It coming I need never wait in vain ; 

We belong to one another, as the gumleaf to the tree, 

So It seems to bid me welcome ; lets It know It waits for me 


It’s a gracious, tender Something, even though It's big and strong ; 
When It speaks I feel within me the dream-cadence of a song ; 
What It says just doesn't matter—I don't try to hear the words, 
But they link us to those others ; ranges, twilight, stars and birds. 


Somehow I can tell It loves us, ev'ry tree and bush and fern, 

For It roves the dream-still ranges as they twist and bend and turn, 
Yet It sticks so close beside me, whereso'er my steps I take, 

That my heart responds until I love It for Its own sake’s sake. 


Jt can hold us in Its bosom without shame, or fear, or fuss, 

Yet there's this queer thing about It ; that It seems to live in us. 
Maybe I don’t understand It, old as Time and big as Space, 
But I've made a name that fils It—It's the Spirit of the Place. 
_ J. M. PRENTICE 








Tree illustration and stars (upper left corner) are light brown 
and the poem is printed in black. Layout worthy of poem’s theme 
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Keller-Crescent Company, of Evansville, Indiana, makes its own 
label a striking example of good layout and use of color. Mono- 
gram at right is green and reverse white of stock. Second line of 
copy green, also rule at left and above address space, rest brown 


ERWIN WASEY, AND THE PRESENT-DAY DESCENDANTS OF OUR 
CHILDHOOD ACQUAINTANCE, “SUNNY JIM.* 

INCIDENTALLY, THIS INCIDENT IS EXCELLENT PROOF THAT GOOD 
MAILING PIECES ARE READ, AND CLOSELY. WE ARE AT YOUR 
SERVICE ANY TIME. 


ALDUS PRINTERS, INC . 46) EIGHTH AVE + ME 3-2065 


Inside spread of a “confession”’ by Aldus Printers, of New York City, following premature intimation that old-time breakfast food Force” was no more 
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THE JENSEN PRINTING CO. PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING +: DIRECT ADVERTISING 
114 NORTH THIRD STREET MINNEAPOLIS, Py On ee Oe an 27225 





e: Better Purpose 


See aa we xo 8 oy 
POE, @F DESTRUCTION—BUT LEAD FOR BET- 
NY oe )PROFITS. OUR ARMIES OF LEAD ALPHABETS 
on Sane es ADVANCE AND CAPTURE THAT OBJECTIVE FOR 
eS) TODAY |S THE IDEAL TIME TO START THE OFFENSIVE! 
ny Vi 
STWELL Bg GLAD TO DISCUSS YOUR ADVERTISING PROBLEM, 


Se Po Sa PLAN THE ATTACK, AND DIRECT THE ARMIES OF LEAD 


ALPHABETS. 
LAFAYETTE 1280 a oe = ote ~ 
3625 MYRTLE ST.— DETROIT u A Te ANTIC PRESS 


ADVERTISING PRINTERS 






S NICOLAS COCHIN 


f fpeny unusually beautiful French letter is very appropriate for 
any ore where richness, grace or charm i TR 
Its phos | jong ascenders pe alee st much to its 
feminine appeal. Anticipating extensive use of Nicolas Cochin 
during 1940, we have just added several sizes to make our series of 
this Tiitecine type r 
Note  sanumsscmnmee lla Rlasiailas nn sal A Sosesenl” es eaineneeiien Gate 
di ginct?e roman 6 to 72, light-italic 6 to 48, and bold-roman 12 to 30 point. 
ae Since ce genes ry type it must be electrotyped or reproduction 
AcE Ths, eamgoagh, ct adh Pligalai teks 





ace more complete. It is now available in 





gcaels wall Ga tates 


THE J. W. FORD COMPANY 


108 WEST CENTRAL PARKWAY, CINCINNATI © CHERRY 6410 








Top blotter—stock light blue, panels darker blue with reverse lettering color of stock, figure and 
irregular spot behind it yellow, copy blue. Second; copy on diagonal and arrows light brown, stock 
is light blue, rest of copy is black. In the bottom blotter, the musical note decoration is blue with 
copy on it, in reverse, white of stock. Rest of the copy is black. Here are several ideas for adaption 
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ia f Vi etiage hy Mederd 
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Sade 321-104 Soul Macheran Avenue 
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1940 amlo bj va hy way Sande 


Arts are joined in this announcement of a paintings exhibit. Red ornamental design at the left 
is symbolic of music and joins in unusually interesting layout with the script copy at right 


will be interested in the technique, we 
quote from your explanation, “After we 
had put out regular run, we pulled the 
banner type and the four-column well 
type and ran off 500 extra copies. We 
turned these over to our job department 
which put them through their flat-bed 
Miehle, thus gaining the green imprint. 
The red imprinting was accomplished in 
the regular manner by hand-feeding the 
papers through the job press. The ma- 
jority of the papers carried the names 
of the parties to whom the Christmas 
card editions were addressed, the ban- 
ner having been planned in such a man- 
ner as to accommodate long and short 
names.” A lot of work, but the finished 
product is certainly a good-will builder 
of top rank. Many congratulations! 

“WititiAM Caxton,” by George Parker 
Winship, is a beautifully printed volume 
done by the class in typography at the 
University of Oregon under the direc- 
tion of Robert C. Hall, superintendent 
of the University Press. It is a forty- 
eight-page book, size 8°4 by 12 inches, 
printed on heavy handmade paper. It 
is bound in orange colored boards. The 
text pages are hand-set in a twenty- 
point face, which is the one and only 
type extant simulating that used by the 
first English printer. The whole format 
of this book is in keeping with its sub- 
ject matter, and it imparts a feeling to 
the reader that he is perusing a book of 
the Caxton period. The black letters are 
set in thirty-pica width with no para- 
graph indentations; paragraph marks 
are run in to denote the beginning of 
each new sentence. The pages are sur- 
rounded by generous marginal space. 
Typographically, and in every other 
way, it is an excellent piece of crafts- 
manship. This paper on Caxton was first 
read by its author at a meeting of The 
Club of Odd Volumes in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, January, 1938, and contains an 
unusual record of the life and accom- 
plishments of the English merchant and 
diplomat, who turned book printer at 
fifty-five years of age. The first English 
printed production, the translation of 
“Histories of Troy” book, was finished 
in 1475. There are sixteen copies of this 
book still in existence today. Mr. Hall, 
deserves a bouquet, as do the students 
of printing: Homer Graham, Edward 
Hearn, William Pengra, Robert Ren- 
land, and Glenn Pownder. 

MELBOURNE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Mel- 
bourne, Australia.—There are sparkling 
pages inside the year book, “Our Work, 
1939”—pages which rate a higher mark- 
ing than could conscientiously be given 
those from most schools of printing. 
This makes the “blow” in handling the 
cover less understandable. A bit more 
than halfway across the page (approxi- 
mately the size of THE INLAND PRINTER) 
a 12-point rule in brown, with a 2-point 
rule in red to the right of it, extend 
down from the top edge for the space of 
twenty-one picas. Below it, and flush 
with the left-hand edge of the 12-point 
rule, the three lines of the title appear 
in lettering approximating 72-point and 
48-point type, the latter for the figures. 
Following “1939” is a 12-point rule in 
brown and 2-point rule in red, hori- 
zontal, the left end in line with the type 
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above, the right bleeding off the page. 
What we can’t understand is, why the 
break in the rules? The page would be 
more striking if the vertical rules joined 
the horizontal rules, marking off a panel 
in the upper right-hand corner, the 
three lines being “inside” with a rea- 
sonable margin between them and the 
rules on left and below. Try this as a 
class project. Try printing color in the 
panel that the rules mark off in the 
page’s upper right-hand corner. The 
greater unity which would result from 
following out the suggestion, we believe, 
would not only add strength but finish. 
Aside from over-use of rules in first 
pages of “The Long Chance,” there isn’t 
a single serious fault. Indeed, the second 
and third settings of that copy are char- 
acterful, smart, and impressive—really 
outstanding cover or title pages. Press- 
work is excellent throughout, the work 
on the whole merits high commenda- 
tion from this reviewer. 

Horner Print, of Wichita, Kansas.— 
Your advertising very definitely has un- 
usual interest-arousing qualities due to 
copy and headline appeal and a consis- 
tent human-interest appeal. There are 
the blotters, each headed “Observations 
of Jimmy the Devil” with subheading 
“Director of Public Relations for Horner 
Print,” the text of one presented on page 
30 of our January issue locating you in 
Chicago, for which slip we beg pardon. 
Doubtless, these are an oddity of adver- 
tising with each succeeding one awaited 
by recipients. Little cards like “The 
Plight of an Executive” and the one 
bearing the verse “Not Just Business” 
are undoubtedly welcomed just as the 
enclosure “Life Begins in 1940” must be 
encouraging and an inspiration to effort. 
The blotters are not of stylish layout 
and typography, though they compel 
attention and arouse interest. Too many 
styles of type and lettering are used, 
sometimes far from harmonious. Be- 
sides, the composition is crowded. The 
small cards mentioned are neat but lack 
force and pep. More glamourous type, 
for the heads especially, illustration, in- 
deed, even a plain border would help. 
One leading off with “In making a suc- 
cess of our business we want to make 
money with our customers, not out of 
them” (neat thought) is unpleasing 
typographically because the Goudy Bold 
and the modernistic styles clash, also be - 
cause some lines are crowded, which is 
worse owing to there being more than 
enough space between others. The two 
largest lines are widely letterspaced, the 
effect of this being made worse because 
these lines are among those too closely 
spaced. There should be definitely more 
space between words than between 
letters and definitely more between 
lines than between words. 

Hutt MuNIcIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
of Hull, England.—The cover of your 
“Year Book,” unfortunately, gives no 
hint of the fine things found inside. Its 
one redeeming quality is a beautiful 
color effect—delicate brown and yellow 
tints and light green predominating. 
Design is very decidedly old-fashioned, 
would have been considered fine in the 
1890’s. Again, lettering of the title group 
at the top is away too crowded, lines all 


| OT THE WIND 


“CALL ALDER 1000 “ONE GRAND’ NUMBER TO REMEMBER 





Batteries of spray guns over batteries of presses 
might aptly be the insignie of the printing in- 
dustry in Kansas City. The spray gun eliminates 
oMsetting without slip-sheeting, speeds produc- 
tion and cuts costs. This modem device is an 
example of the development of modern printing 
equipment for better serving the customer . . . 
equipment to be found in every department of 
the printing industry in Kansas City 


GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
OF KANSAS CITY 
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* e ‘ 
jt -and with Good Manners 
*« We need today inspiration, not irritation. We need education, not seduction or coer- 
KKK * cion. We need appreciation of the good that is, not an assumption that all is evil. We need 
research so that we may know more. We need respect, not cynicism. We need faith, 
not hopelessness. We need stability to make homes and keep them. We need expansion 


not mere restoration of resources, so that more than the upper third of our population 
may have homes. We need more things, more widely distributed, with good manners. 
OWEN D. YOUNG 


Frye & Smith, Printing + Photo Offset + 850 Third Ave, San Diego @ Main 8175 







You Need Printer’s Ink 
! 
for yout,pales Battles! 


But more important ... Your sales 
message should pack a potent punch 
to make your prospects take action. 














Whether your problem calls for a 
mailing folder, booklet, announcement 
or letter .. . feel free to call upon us 
for copy ommunition. 


And too, our complete -_ arse- 
nal is at your po atc ta printing 
presses, typography, artwork . - to 
help you win your sales battles. 










Call “WISH” for GOOD PRINTING at Tucker 9862 <2 404 Wo Ninth St 

The second color in top blotter is, appropriately, a light blue, in keeping with nautical illus- 
tration. Telephone number panel at bottom black with reverse letters, the white of the stock. The 
background, panel for illustration white. Size 334 by 81/2 inches. Second is another in institu- 
tional series publicizing the Graphic Arts industries in Kansas City. Radiating lines and the 
panel at bottom orange, stock color pink, type is black. Stock light green, stars in raised gold 
printing, and type in blue on third. Bottom; hands, figure, and reverse panel purple; calendar and 
remainder of copy black. Size 31/4 by 71/4 inches. Examples here of the modern and the traditional 
and the old stand-by, the blotter with calendar for the month, helping to give it an added 
lease on life after it reaches the desk of the printer's customers. Many good tips here 
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PY -«CRAFTSUEN'S LAYOUT.» % 


Tanvod by Genbile Givb of Printing Bones Grettomen, as 











— FRED C, BRADEN,— 


CHAIRMAN, 


OlbW WUALIRSY WUGUT. 


(Who Said “Old Timers’’?) 
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cali] RMtOEE OF OLD TINA PRINTING BY ROBERT FARRAR. |e 








LONG PRIMER NOTES. 


sialy HIS NIGHT the Seattle Club 
404 of Printing House Craftsmen 
A) a honors and pays respect tothe 


many fine patriarchs of the 
printing industry, who are With us, 
and whose memories dip back into 
the time when “‘The Song of the 
Printer” was a thing of reality and 
fact: 





“Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
ts the printer stands at his case,”’ 


NAMES of old type and old sizes are 
still green in the memories of many 
of our guests, Guests, many of whom 
ure still active in the gilded harness 
of the printing industry. These fine 
craftsmen have viewed the panorama 
of the developmentinthis, our indus- 
try, and can tell us of old times, 
old scenes and old anecdotes in and 
of the print shop. Some of these have 
adapted themselves to modern devel- 
opment of equipment and can talk 
intelligently as well on new machin- 
ery and present-day production, 


History in the Making. 

WE ARE taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to use their stored-up 
memories ... perhaps a bit selfish on 
our part. . . but nevertheless we are 
just as hungry to learn of the early 
incidenfs which have made history in 
this, our common field. 

ame --e 

The Miracle. 

THE old time printer, a complete 
compositype of all that was necessary 
in the production of printing, no 
longer exists. He, the roller maker; he, 
the pressman; he, the binder; he the 
compositor: all bundled into one! 
One by one, specialization has robbed 
the industry of this rounded-out indi- 
vidual until today the printer stands 
much as a‘‘specialist.”’ Faster presses 
crept in; roller making and ink mak- 
ing divorced itself from the printer's 
shop; alone, typesetting was his last 
refuge and stand. ‘‘ Behind this’’ the 
printer defiantly stated, ‘I will stand. 
Never a machine to set type!’’ Hair- 
brained inventors rose with fantastic 
equipment, only to be cast down with 
renewed conviction that ‘They shall 
not pass”’ the composing room thresh- 





old. Then rumor crept in, doubt- 
fully received at frst, then louder and 
louder. Finally on the horizon came 
the miracle that transformed the old 
order, Machine typesetting! Many of 
the young fellows at this meeting 
calling themselves ‘‘old-timera’’ can 
and will tell you some of the surge 
that came at this time. 


Your Invite. 
THIS invitation to come to this meet- 
ing is all that should be necessary. 
You will enjoy this meeting and take 
away with you renewals of fine and 
lasting friendships. 
a 
Grand Election. 
THERE will be an election at this 
meeting also, All members are ex- 
pected to be out properly to protect 
their interests. 
fos 
Pay Your Dues. 
REMINDING you that your Dues 
for 1940 are due right now! Sherald 
Braden will take care of you. And the 
Membership Cards will be forwarded 
on receipt of $6.00 covering the year's 
dues. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, January 2%, 19%0. 
<a 


Promptly at 6 o’Clock. 


—yesbp Greenwoon Press Steam Print. e-n- 





Robert Farrar, of Seaitle, Washington, made up this design and set type for this old-times memo- 
ries-arousing poster for recent meeting of Seattle Club of Printing House Craftsmen. In illustra- 
tion, as well as typography, the flavor of days of long ago is maintained. Other clubs could follow 
suit in celebrating Old-Timers’ Night. The poster was printed on heavy brown stock, 9 by 12 


but smothering one another. Inside is a 
welcome change. Pages of text are few 
and examples of student work are many. 
They’re smartly modern and effective; 
many pack a real wallop. They demon- 
strate the power of simplicity. The ab- 
sence of any suggestion of involvement 
is marked. There is a minimum of ac- 
cents. They count by strong contrast as 
on the sweet page “A Beautiful Park.” 
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If the heading in light green were 
bolder (ta compensate for the weak- 
ness of the color), and the initial a bit 
larger, it would rate the “Honor” grade. 
It’s great anyway! Another outstanding 
page is the cover, “Evening Classes,” 
with school name in deep blue over a 
solid circle of light blue near the top, 
stock being a still lighter and soft blue. 
Still another is the cover, “Sunshine 


Holidays.” All are printed from lino- 
leum plates in deep and light blue on 
gray except the two-line title. Some 
pieces are a bit too glamourous, remi- 
niscent of some of our excesses of the 
1920’s. That is unexpected from a land 
where to keep one’s feet on the ground 
is traditional and admirable. Take the 
spread on the right-hand page of which 
the first two of the letterheads for Hull 
Typographical Society appear. Rules 
are used much too extensively on the 
four cards on the left-hand page, and 
the color bands are just a bit stout for 
the letterheads. Such wide bands would 
be all right if the color were very, very 
delicate, but a point to remember al- 
ways is that nothing in a design should 
overshadow the type—the prime essen- 
tial. Sectional title pages are striking, 
but would be improved if the lines of 
type were spaced out somewhat. Faults 
of consequence there are few. The first 
line of a paragraph with its indention 
should not be the final line of a page. 
Observe the effect of this in disturbing 
contour on the second page of “Year 
Books.” Spacing between words is some- 
times too wide as for example on the 
first of the letterheads of Hull Typo- 
graphical Society. It should be reduced 
here one half and the line letterspaced 
to required length. There are other 
cases of this error. Students of the 
presses likewise did great work. All in 
all, despite the old-fashioned and com- 
monplace cover, the book reflects most 
creditably upon all having a hand in its 
production. 

AXEL Epwarb SAHLIN, of Buffalo, New 
York.—Your Christmas keepsake, “Man 
a Machine,” text by your old boss, Elbert 
Hubbard, revered by thousands, recalls 
to mind the characterful, individual, and 
original, typography of “The Fra,” “The 
Philistine,” and other products of the 
once great Roycroft Shop, at East 
Aurora, and your contribution to the 
success of Roycroft. The cover of brown 
suede stock features an all-over decora- 
tive design in yellow, simulating the 
effect of the blind and gold-leaf stamp- 
ing of great masters of the book, Ren- 
aissance design. The title and by-lines 
are in brown against a black oval panel 
in the center of the page. The cover, of 
course, would be more appropriate 
around pages of text formally set in an 
Italian face, say Cloister, and, of course, 
the cursive letter, used for display with 
the text in Weiss Roman, Legend, was 
not known in Hubbard’s day. Another 
departure from convention is printing 
the heads and silhouette figures in the 
stronger color, deep green. It’s all but 
black against the medium brown of the 
text. We’re not saying to reverse the 
colors of ink would improve the effect, 
though we believe it would be more 
pleasing, but we are saying it would be 
most hazardous for the average typog- 
raphers or printer to print the stronger 
elements of a form in the stronger color. 
We regret lack of space has, this time, 
forced us to forego showing in minia- 
ture reproductions of several of the 
pages as we had planned. They would 
have been interesting examples for 
other readers to study. We'll hope for 
better luck another time. 
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Inking Trouble 

We have had quite a bit of trouble in 
printing solids, especially with colored 
inks, on our offset press, which is more 
or less new to us. We have operated it 
for only about eight months. Ink wants 
to pile up on the plate and we have to 
stop and wash it off quite often. It piles 
up and tends to spread the image. We 
have checked this down to where we 
are pretty certain it is the ink and we 
can’t seem to get the proper kind or 
amount of varnish in it to make it pull 
clean. Enclosed is a copy of a four-color 
letterhead job we are running. The yel- 
low is first color. Also, we are enclosing 
a sheet of a scratch pad which we ran 
and you will notice that the fine type 
tends to fill up and this ink will pile up 
on the press one-sixteenth of an inch 
high and seems to turn io a kind of chalk 
and does not pull clean. We have to stop 
and wash the plate frequently. 

Bond inks are made up special for 
bond papers, whether printed letter- 
press or offset, and your best pro- 
cedure is to consult your inkmaker. 
State your problem, submit paper 
samples, and ask him to supply suit- 


able ink. 


Register Rack Knock 


I operate a pony press which devel- 
oped a slur when cylinder left register 
rack. I adjusted cylinder as follows: Re- 
moved bed bearers and used reverse 
side as gage. Meanwhile, holding cyl- 
inder high in its worn boxes, I pulled 
it down into contact with bearers. This 
setting corrected the printing slur but 
this press has a register rack knock that 
neither setting nor adjustment for play 
between the teeth will eliminate. Can 
I look somewhere else for the cause of 
this? 

Have you tried shimming up the 
ledge of register rack with a thin 
strip of metal to take up the play? 
In doing this, be careful not to raise 
the rack too high as this might raise 
cylinder off bearers or break off 
teeth of the rack. Other possible con- 


tributing causes to a register rack , 


knock are: Air cushion may need 
adjustment so that the bed reverses 
smoothly, lost motion in bed motion 
rack or shoes, in gears or cylinder 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


boxes. You can get the height of bed 
bearers by sending number of press 
to manufacturers and can shim or 
install new bed bearers. Then reset 
cylinder, register rack, and interme- 
diate gear. If cylinder journals and 
boxes are too badly worn, grinding 
round and refitting may be neces- 
sary to remedy the trouble. 


Sprayed Powder Overlay 

I am in need of some information con- 
cerning makeready. I am contemplating 
the use of the makeready system in 
which you spray a powder on the 
printed sheet and then seal it with a 
shellac solution. I intend to use an air 
gun for this purpose and will appre- 
ciate all details, especially the kind of 
powder and shellac solution. 

Pull the print to be dusted in bond 
or cover ink, after enough make- 
ready to obtain a fairly strong print. 
Some float kerosene over the plate 
and then soak the oil off all the plate 
except the highlights with a sheet of 
news-print so that the heavy ink 
does not fill the lights. If the print is 
pulled on a platen press, it is stopped 
immediately after the impression so 
that the sheet may be stripped from 
the top of the form by hand. (No 
fenders are used on the gages). Vari- 
ous powders or flours are used, with 
emery flour probably most popular. 
The solids must be well inked, sin- 
gle or double roll. The powder is 
dusted on immediately following the 
print. The sheet is turned over and 
the surplus powder flicked off by 
tapping the reverse of the sheet with 
the fingers as in crokinole. The solu- 
tion for spraying runs on the thin 
side. The regular shellac-in-alcohol 
solutions are generally made for 
brushing. They should be thinned 
down for the spray or air brush, and 
tried out on a blank sheet to find if 
the film covers the sheet uniformly 
and completely without lumps. When 
a homogeneous film is obtained, the 
print is sprayed and allowed to dry. 


School Exercise Books 

We are considering the manufacture 
of cheap exercise books for elementary 
schools. The books are to be of varying 
numbers of pages, generally faint-ruled, 
sometimes in two colors, and saddle- 
stitched with two wire stitches into a 
cheap cover. It will generally consist of 
an M. G. Pressing, printed on the out- 
side. The market we hope to serve can 
take many millions of these books every 
month. Please let us know what method 
you recommend for the production of 
(say) 40,000 books a day of one pattern. 
We presume we should need an auto- 
matically fed, double-sider disc ruler, 
coupled to a folder. We should then 
have to transfer to an automatic collator 
and wire-stitcher and thence to a three- 
side trimmer. Are we on the right track? 

In the main, but on a large scale 
it is customary for the printer to get 
the stock already ruled from the pa- 
per supplier and, at the finish, much 
of this work is trimmed on paper- 
cutting machines with split back 
gages, which method will handle 
your proposed output. We are send- 
ing you names of suppliers of 


equipment. 


Standards in 1900 


We are trying to get a comparison of 
the printing standards of about forty 
years ago and those of today. We are 
thinking of press speeds, printing qual- 
ity, greater efficiency through less 
down-time due to heat, cold, washups, 
et cetera, also the changes in quality of 
equipment such as presses, rollers, et 
cetera, also anything in regard to 
changes in the types of inks and washes. 

The last forty years were the most 


fruitful in mechanical advances in 
all printing history. None of the 
modern flat-bed presses was in use 
forty years ago. One of the largest 
pressrooms in the country in your 
vicinity then, as now, up-to-date in 
equipment—was using four makes 
of two-revolution, flat-bed machines, 
none of which is on the market to- 
day. Automatic feeders for flat-beds 
were having their tryout forty years 
ago but those combing feeders lacked 





the speed and dependability of the 
suction-type feeder by from 25 to 50 
per cent. 

The same is true of the presses of 
yesterday compared to those of to- 
day. In this forty-year period came 
gas and electric sheet heaters, me- 
chanical cut overlays, non-offset 
spray, improved rollers for faster 
presses, static neutralizers, pre- 
makeready equipment, and many 
other helps to greater production. 
While an automatic feeder was a 
novelty then, an open press is now 
equally rare. Many improvements 
have come in bindery equipment to 
keep pace with the pressroom. We 
have almost reached the limit in 
speed of sheet-fed presses. Roll-feed 

‘presses are being used for higher 
grades of printing as the years go by. 

Offset and gravure came into use 
in this forty-year period. The manu- 
facture of printing inks kept pace 
with other improvements. On the 
whole, when we consider the im- 
provements in equipment for maga- 
zine and newspaper production, as 
well as in commercial printing, the 
last forty years have witnessed more 
revolutionary advances in equip- 
ment than all the previous periods 
since the invention of printing. 


Small Type Fills In 


We would ask that you criticize the 
enclosed sheet. We are interested in im- 
proving the printing. You will notice 
there is a lot of small type used and we 
believe, for the allotted space, we should 
have used an entirely different style of 
type so as to make it more readable and 
more printable. 

Yes, a non-serif face of type would 
have been better. However, the fill- 
ing of the bowls of the small letters 
would have been less if a shorter and 
stiffer ink had been used. It is im- 
portant when making stereotype 
casts of small type that you start 
with a clean form; that is, with the 
bowls of the letters entirely clean. 


Marking-out Board 

May we have the name of the manu- 
facturer of the pressroom marking-out 
board? Pressmen, in general, have a lot 
of ideas of how they should be con- 
structed and the correct angle of light. 
A colored light was used the other day 
to see whether that would make any 
difference in the shadows of the im- 
pression which is the guide used. No 
improvement. 

We are sending the name and ad- 
dress requested. A good adjustable 
marking-out board is a needed item 
in pressroom equipment along with 
a good makeready table. 


Cutter Clamp Offset 

We are enclosing two recent jobs. In 
the booklet, note that on the back of all 
the bleed cuts we get a slight offset 
which is particularly noticeable in the 
back half of the booklet because of the 
“steps” like those of an alphabetical in- 
dex. Is it possible to eliminate this en- 
tirely? The inside of this booklet was 
printed on one sheet, each four-page 
section cut to size, folded, and then the 
four-page sections inserted to form the 
complete book. We think we are using 
the best available ink for this type of 
work. On the folder, our concern is with 
the quality of the printing of the half- 
tone. Halftone is 120 screen, deep etched; 
paper is dull finish. Job was printed on 
job cylinder press. Customer compares 
result with engravers’ proof on enamel- 
coated and feels that we should have 
turned out a better job. Could it have 
been done better? 

In order to approach a match of 
the engravers’ proof you would have 
to use coated paper for snap. The 
dull paper gives a soft effect. It is 
not possible to obtain the same effect 
from the same plate on the two pa- 
pers. In addition, it is easier to pull 
one good proof on coated paper than 
to maintain the same standard with 
run on dull paper. Next time, have 
engraver submit proof to customer 
on the dull paper for a criterion. 

The offset on the other job from 
the cutter clamp may have been 
caused by cutting before the ink had 
dried. It is entirely practicable to 
make bleed cuts without offset if 


suitable hard-drying, non-scratch, © 


non-rub ink is used and given time 
to dry advised by the inkmaker. 


Copper Ink Rubs Off 


Enclosed is a sample of a program 
cover on which the silver ink covered 
very well and was no bother. The copper 
bronze ink which was mixed by our 
pressman rubbed off, hurting the ap- 
pearance of the program, causing our 
customer to have a justified complaint. 
Can you tell us what kind of a mixture 
would give us a good copper, such as 
this is? 

Aluminum ink is lighter in specific 
gravity and has been improved until 
it gives less trouble than gold and 
copper inks. The safer way is to sub- 
mit a proof of the form, sample of 
paper, name of press, et éetera, to the 
inkmaker, also stating whether the 
run is to be one or two impressions. 
The latter yields better results in 
looks and drying. Many start with a 
trial mixture of, say, four parts pow- 
der to three of varnish, by weight, 
and add about 3 to 5 per cent ready- 
mixed silver ink, which will lighten 
the copper somewhat but improves 
its covering and working. 





If color lacks strength and glitter, 
more powder is added and if the ink 
looks cheese-like and piles, more 
varnish is added. For drying against 
rubbing off, it is well to run off a 
hundred prints on paper for job after 
makeready and setting fountain. 
These test sheets should be buried in 
a pile as on a run. If the ink fails to 
dry against rubbing, another paper 
may be tried on which the ink may 
dry well. If no other paper is avail- 
able, the inkmaker should be con- 
sulted. These inks work best at tem- 
perature of at least 75 degrees and 
at a speed from 1200 to 1500 revolu- 
tions an hour. While passable prints 
in one impression of aluminum are 
frequently made on suitable coated 
paper, gold and copper generally re- 
quire two impressions because the 
pigment is heavier and does not re- 
main in suspension as it should. 


Type Corrosion in Hawaii 

Corrosion of type is prevalent in Ha- 
waii. Can you suggest a way to treat 
foundry type to prevent corrosion? 

Presumably, the corrosion is 
partly due to the salty air and hu- 
midity, and good ventilation for the 
type, if air conditioning is not pos- 
sible, should help to decrease corro- 
sion as it will elsewhere. 


Press Workups 

We recently lowered the cylinder on 
our job cylinder press to give us better 
impression on halftones. The cylinder 
was lowered three-thousandths of an 
inch. Since then, we have been having 
considerable trouble with workups. May 
we have your opinion on the above? 

Such lowering of the cylinder, in 
itself, should not result in workups 
unless the cylinder already had been 
lower than recommended by the 
manufacturers, whose service de- 
partment should be consulted. It may 
be that the bed is not properly sup- 
ported and shimming is needed. 


Photoengraving Books 

I have been interested in process 
work, especially photoengraving, and 
have referred to a handbook of 1907, the 
only comprehensive book in our public 
library excepting a small treatise—a 
sort of primer. If there is available today 
a really modern textbook on photoen- 
graving, where may I obtain one? What 
are substitutes for glue and albumen? 

On page 79 of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
for January, are listed available 
worthwhile books on photoengrav- 
ing. As for the substitutes for al- 
bumen and glue, consult the dealers 
in photoengravers’ supplies for re- 
liable recommendations. 
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Static in Special Folder 


In our plant we have several special 
automatic folding and banding machines 
adaptable for our particular needs. 
These machines feed a sheet of paper as 
enclosed. At various stations on its 
progress through the machine, and par- 
ticularly as it leaves, the sheet passes 
over brass plates. It is here that static 
electricity develops. Frequently three or 
four sheets will “stick” or hang to the 
brass plate instead of dropping in- 
dividually into containers as they 
should. We are finding it necessary to 
install additional equipment to the ma- 
chines at the point where the sheets 
leave the machines but we will have to 
eliminate this static so that the sheets 
will drop evenly and individually rather 
than cling together and drop in groups. 
Have you any suggestion? 

First, consult the manufacturers of 
the special folders. As for makeshifts, 
several have been tried with varying 
success. On different machines in 
printing plants, twine, rubber bands, 
and thin sheets of rubber and 
gummed paper have been placed 
over metal parts over which the 
sheet must pass, and some have 
painted these metal parts with liq- 


uids like silicate of soda, allowing it 
to dry on the metal. It is best to try 
to remove the basic cause, too low 
humidity. Because of this, the paper 
being too dry plus the friction inci- 
dent to its passage through the ma- 
chine, static results. Inexpensive hu- 
midifiers for use in printing plants 
are available. 


Perforating on Press 

We are trying to find a better way of 
perforating, on the press, the enclosed 
sheet run on a job cylinder press. On 
the backup, we put in the perforator 
but the plates were so close that we had 
trouble. We have tried a piece of book- 
binders’ linen tape across the drawsheet 
but it soon wears down. We then glued 
a one-point lead underneath the draw- 
sheet but the glue was unevenly applied. 

The shimming brass used in ga- 
rages may be secured to sheet, be- 
neath the drawsheet, and the linen 
tape used on top of the drawsheet. 
Cold liquid solder, sold in hardware 
stores, will hold the brass on the pa- 
per. The brass is easily cut into the 
narrow strips required at times. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—A Printer’s Pride 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 











Reverse Stereo Ink 


Somewhere I seem to have read of a 
printing ink or dope to put into the ink 
which when heated will cause the ink 
to swell. Also I have heard of an ink 
which was used for drawing on card- 
board which when hot stereotype metal 
is run over it, swells and produces a 
reverse cut. Can you tell me where io 
obtain these inks? 

The first ink is a stiff ink used in 
thermography or raised letter print- 
ing. Immediately after printing the 
ink is dusted with a powder, the 
surplus is tapped off and the print 
is toasted when the powder melts 
and raises. A special ink is used to 
make reverse stereos from a draw- 
ing on cardboard. We are sending 
you names of sources of supply for 
materials for both processes. 


Embossing on Cylinder Press 


I am enclosing sample of stock I am 
to emboss on a cylinder press. I have 
run this job before with a home-made 
compound, but it breaks down and I 
have to make new dies which means 
the press has to stand twelve to four- 
teen hours, for the die to harden after 
it is made. Please send me a sample 
of Stewart’s embossing board. Will it 
stand up? 

In order to help a die to stand up, 
cover it with waterglass (liquid 
glass, silicate of soda), and pull an 
impression on a sheet of folio laid 
over it and allow to stand on im- 


pression until the waterglass dries. 


Better Stereotypes 


We are having trouble with our stere- 
otype plates. Our equipment does not 
produce them in uniform height. The 
solids are nearest to type high and the 
light characters higher by .008 inch. 
This calls for considerable makeready. 
We print on 23-point box board. The 
forms are registered in on blocks before 
going to press. I was wondering if we 
can buy these blocks eight-thousandths 
lower and then interlay the plates one 
by one on a proof press. It does not 
seem right to print with plates so high. 
I believe this is what causes the plates 
to work loose and come off entirely at 
times. Please answer these questions: 
Can the plates be interlayed as sug- 
gested? Are the high plates the cause 
of the plates coming loose? Where can 
we buy blocks uniform in height? What 
kind of proof press do we need? 

You are trying to work against 
established standards. Forms must 
be type high because the printing 
press has been engineered from this 
basis. Plates will be pulled off and 
you may have a bad smashup unless 
you get type-high forms and print 
in the normal way. We are sending 
you names of sources of supply of 


bases and proof presses. 
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Bookmark and Record 
Letton Gooch, printer of Norfolk, 
Virginia, sends Idea File readers 
_ samples and the idea of a bookmark 
that is something new under the sun 
—a bookmark that gives the reader 
a record of what he has read. 

More about the details later, but 
first let’s hear what this friend of 
Idea File has to say about getting up 
the idea and approach to selling it to 
a prospective customer. 

“Preparation was an important 
part of this one,” he writes. “I made 
up a two-color of the front side us- 
ing two-point horizontal rules (lay- 
out man’s style) in lieu of copy. The 
back was also printed so that my po- 
tential buyer could visualize it. 

“With printed samples to show, I 
first went to the chief of our public 
library to ask if he would use these 
bookmarks, pointing out that their 
use would tend to lengthen 
the all-too-short life of the 
institution’s books and that 
the reading public could be 
readily advised of the newer 
books by suggesting them on 
the bookmark. The librarian 
readily consented. , 

“The rest was easy, as my 
first prospect bought a six- 
months supply for the li- 
brary and I have reprinted 
this profitable little job sev- 
eral times. Had the bank 
failed me, I would have sold 
the idea to a department 
store, laundry, coal dealer, 
or other firm.” 

The bookmark is 2% by 
6% inches, printed on buff- 
tinted card stock of a light 
weight. The border, panel 
behind the book in the cut, 
and the ornaments are in 
red. The copy is printed in 
a purple ink. The bank got 


Chartered in 1867 as 
“THE PEOPLES BANK“ 
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send it to the IDEA FILE! 


an attractively and colorfully printed 
advertisement for its money. 

Colors were changed for reprints, 
and, of course, the book list at the 
bottom is changed as the piece is re- 
printed. Every town has a library, 
these days, and it has wide-awake 
merchants and institutions which 
will welcome a chance to use the cir- 
culating books to carry their adver- 
tisements. Sell the idea now! 


Curiosity Arouser 

Novelties that make the prospect 
guess, those with a contest flavor, 
are perennial favorites. Here’s one 
used by the Bismarck Hotel, Chi- 
cago, to advertise its orchestra. 

As the outside (illustrated) shows, 
the “teaser” line takes its name from 


a popular radio program. The fold- . 


over portion, carrying the silhouette, 
is 53g by 4 inches. The back of the 
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Front of unique bookmark at left, reverse side is at right 





folder, carrying the row of question 
marks, extends a half-inch below. 
The color of the stock is dark blue— 
printing is purple. 

Opening the folder, the reader finds 
three more clues, for example, “Clue 
No. 2. My last appearance at the Bis- 
marck was four years ago and since 
then I have been playing on the West 
Coast.” The three clues are printed 
at the top of the opened folder. 

Below appears the caption: “If you 
are still uncertain, pull the ribbon 
and break the seal.” A piece of green 
silk ribbon, an inch wide, extends 
from under the 21-inch wide seal. 
At the bottom follows an announce- 
ment of the orchestra’s broadcasting 
debut in Chicago. 

Adaptation of the idea to a bank, 
retail store, laundry, practically any 
business, or service, is simply a mat- 
ter of selecting an item of merchan- 
dise (or a service) about whose 
identity the customer is to be ques- 
tioned in “Who Am I?” style. 

For example, a laundry could pic- 
ture an outline drawing on the cover 
of a basket of clothes. The heading: 
“What Service Does This Suggest?” 
Then, for a clue: “I save the average 
family seventy-five cents a week.” 
Another, “If Ready on Monday—De- 
livered to you on Wednesday,” and 
so on with one or two more. 

A furniture store would probably 
want to feature some nationally ad- 
vertised household item as a leader. 
While a service station could distrib- 
ute the piece to publicize a 
special lubrication system. 

You will think of a num- 
ber of other businesses that 
could use this “guessing- 
game” type of piece. Its ap- 
peal is universal. When you 
show the dummy of it to a 
prospect, you'll find him 
pulling off the seal almost 
immediately. 

There is the place to clinch 
the sale with: “You see, Mr. 
Customer, how quickly you 
reacted to the appeal of this 
advertisement idea that 
playsa game! Your custom- 
ers and prospects will do the 
same. Let’s get started work- 
ing up the idea today. 


Grocery List 
Complimentary grocery 
shopping lists are ordinarily 
looked for from the grocer, 
but the Quality Wet Wash 
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Laundry, Chicago, furnishes a pad 
of such slips to women on its route. 
So, when they think of food buying, 
a daily task, they’ll see the name of 
the laundry. The name repeated day 
after day is helping pave the way for 
an eventual addition of a new cus- 
tomer to the list, besides helping 
keep regular customers sold. 

Note how the telephone number is 
featured at the top of the list on the 
inside of the sheet that covers the 
perforated shopping lists. It is re- 
peated at the bottom of each sheet 
with the name. 

The outside cover has two simple 
illustrations printed in brown on the 
lighter brown stock. At the top is a 
small cartoon cut of a young house- 
wife, using one of the lists to check 
her day’s needs. Below, is a larger 
head-and-shoulders drawing of a 
smiling, uniformed driver—hand po- 
litely to cap—while in the back- 
ground is his truck. The company’s 
monogram “Q” is on the truck. 

Under the illustrations is the slo- 
gan: “Quality—that’s ‘Q’—the laun- 
dry for you.” In large caps is the 
name of the laundry and below it the 
telephone number. A quarter-inch 
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Combined above, are the two features from 
shopping list that make it much favored 





hole is punched in the top of the pad, 
at center, for hanging the pad. 

If a laundry furnishes grocery lists 
as advertisements and for good-will 
builders, why couldn’t a bank, a de- 
partment store, or a coal dealer do 
the same—provided you are unable 
to sell the idea to a local laundry? 

An advertising idea, closely related 
to this, is one we saw recently. A 
coal company furnished a pad of 
“Downtown Shopping Lists” for its 
women customers. The list was di- 
vided into sections; dry-goods, drugs, 
hardware, shoes, et cetera, so that 
the customer could note down, from 
day to day, the various errands to 
be performed in the main shopping 
district. Then, when her weekly trip 
was made, nothing need be forgotten 
that was on the list. 


Anniversary Book 

For some time, THE INLAND 
PRINTER and Idea File have been 
campaigning for more printers to 
cash in on the opportunities that 
come with anniversaries. When 
cities, industries, and financial insti- 
tutions reach important milestones 
they want printed records to com- 
memorate the events. 

Now, as one corollary to that 
thought, comes the book “Philip L. 
Bannan,” sent to us by Samuel P. 
Johnston, advertising man of San 
Francisco, California. On the title 
page of the book is this explanation 
of its purpose: “His family and as- 
sociates present this book to keep in 
permanent form a tribute to cele- 
brate the Golden Anniversary of en- 
try in business by Philip L. Bannan 
—San Francisco, November, 1939.” 

Here, then, is a commemorative 
volume; first, honoring the founder, 
and, secondly, celebrating the busi- 
ness’ Golden Anniversary. More- 
over, it might have been in the na- 
ture of a surprise for Mr. Bannan. 

The printing was the work of Ed- 
win E. Wachter, of The Rockwell 
Press, San Francisco, California (in- 
cidentally, an excellent piece of 
work), and it gives other printers 
new slants to work on in scouting 
for leads for this type of work. As- 
sociates and employes, as well as the 
family of a man who has made his 
mark in his business will welcome 
the idea of such a book to commem- 
orate the man’s or his business’ 
birthday. 

Obviously, in all markets, the 
book would not be a board and 


buckram bound, 32-page booklet 
with forty-five illustrations, tributes 
in prose and verse, as is “Philip L. 
Bannan.” In smaller cities and in 
commemorative booklets for less 
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Above—outside, below, inside of a novelty 
item you can adapt. A curiosity-stimulator! 


extensive industries, and their ex- 
ecutives, they would be less preten- 
tious. Again, in one or another of the 
major cities the anniversary volume 
might be even more imposing. 


Double Duty Mats 
Schanaker’s Midtown Diners, op- 
erated in Elmira, New York, and 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, use such a 
mat. It measures 8 by 11% inches 
and carries halftones of interiors of 
both restaurants—2%4 by 4 inches 
and the slogan of the chain, “Good 
Food—Efficient Personnel—Cleanli- 
ness.” The stock is a pure white, 
linen-finish paper, and the printing 





is in dark green. Edges of the mat 
are die-cut in a scalloped design as 
shown in cut below. 

There is an added inducement in 
selling this idea to a restaurateur be- 
sides the advertising slant. The mats 
help keep the table-linen clean, 
where table-cloths are used, and 
where they aren’t—in the fast-ser- 
vice places—they relieve the bare 
appearance of the counters. 

Restaurants, in general, are fairly 
consistent users of advertising. They 
have menus to be printed—or should 
have them printed. They use circu- 
lars to attract new business, and, in 
many instances, they use printed pa- 
per napkins to create repeat business 
from guests who have been pleased 
with the food and service. A recent 
offshoot of the printed paper napkin 
is the printed table place mat carry- 
ing the restaurant’s advertisement. 


Game for Customers 

Akin in principle to the “Dood- 
ler’s” pad idea explained in this de- 
partment last month is the covered 
pad of slips for the customers (and 
prospects!) to use in playing the 
pencil and paper game “Battleship.” 

The Rosicrucian Press, of San 
Jose, California, restricts its adver- 
tising to the single piece of copy on 
the cover, “You will have more time 
to play ‘Battleship’ if the Rosicru- 
cian Press, Limited, does your print- 
ing.” At the bottom of each sheet is 
the reminder of who is the donor 
“Compliments of The Rosicrucian 
Press, San Jose, California.” Rules 
for playing the game are printed on 


the inside of the cover. Here, too, in 
good size type is the note, “This pad 
of ‘Battleship,’ compliments of The 
Rosicrucian Press, Limited.” 

The pad measures 33% by 8% 
inches, with the blue printed cover 
bound to the pad with a brown mus- 
lin tape, in school-tablet style. There 
are twenty sheets in the pad on a 
light-weight white stock. 

In a promotional piece of this sort, 
sold to a printing customer, the thing 
to do would be to interleave a few 
pages carrying advertisements of the 
merchant, insurance company, or 
whatever concern is using the piece. 


A Square Circular 

Selecman’s, a Chicago men’s cloth- 
ing store, recently moved to larger 
quarters. In announcing the event, 
the store used a unique direct-mail 
piece which gave it an opportunity 
to dramatize its slogan, “You get a 
square deal at Selecman’s.” 

The piece was a ten-inch square of 
orange-colored stock, folded across 
the diagonal, which made a trian- 
gular-shaped piece for mailing. It 
was a stopper the moment the pros- 
pect first saw it, thanks to the com- 
bination of bright color and its un- 
usual shape. 

After the red seal, holding the 
piece shut, is broken, it opens into a 
larger triangle on which appears the 
slogan in script type, a cut of the 
store front with the address printed 
beneath it, and the announcement 
that the store has been enlarged. 
Opened to full size (the 10 by 10 
inch square), the complete copy 
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story is revealed in four copy blocks. 
Each, with its heading, is parallel to 
one edge of the piece. 

Violating a principle of layout, in 
that it makes the reader twist the 
page to read all the copy, it is never- 
theless effective in getting it all read. 

In the center of the opened piece 
is a heavy-rule bordered box. It’s 
broken at the top for a small trade- 
mark cut and at the bottom for the 
name of the store with the address 
below. In the center is the standard 
price of all the store’s suits for men 
—$35—in characters 14 inches high. 

The four copy blocks around the 
border of the square have these 
titles: “Large stock makes it easy to 
fit you,” “Every salesman vitally in- 
terested in you,’ “Chicago’s best 
clothes for thirty-five dollars,” and 
“Try our easy-to-use four-payment 
plan.” 

A dummy made up as indicated, 
with the headings roughed in, will 
arouse the interest of some clothing 
merchant in your town. Sell the idea 
to one of them in time for use during 
the spring sales. 


Identification Card 

An example of the preferred cus- 
tomer’s identification card is that is- 
sued by Spiegel, Incorporated, of 
Chicago. The card is silver-foil cov- 
ered on the front, printing is in 
black, with type in keeping copy. 

The copy reads: 

“This is to certify that the pre- 
ferred customer whose signature 
and full name and address appear on 
the reverse side of this card has es- 
tablished a record with our house 
for honorable dealings and is en- 
titled to all the rights, privileges, 
and special benefits of preferred 
standing. 

“This card is non-transferable and 
void unless signed by the Chairman 
of Board of Credit Control and coun- 
tersigned by the secretary.” 

On the reverse is space for the 
customer’s signature and a state- 
ment to the effect that it identifies 
him in the store and elsewhere. 

Out of several printers who bid on 
the job of supplying the Spiegel 
Company with the cards—only one, 
The Wessel Company, Chicago, sug- 
gested the distinctive silver-foil 
front. Naturally, that company got 
the order. The submission of an 
idea that takes work out of the ordi- 
nary run-of-plant product generally 
gets the job for a printer. 
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Washout Solution 


I want a stronger washout solution 
than the usual asphaltum for washing 
out an original from the transfer paper 
on zinc plates. After original is made 
and washed out under the asphaltum, 
the design does not readily respond to 
hand roller unless thinner ink is used. 
—Manager, Detroit, Michigan. 

Take one pint of your regular so- 
lution, add % ounce of oil of laven- 
der, and 1 ounce of japan liquid 
drier. With this you will be able to 
use your rolling-up black somewhat 
stiffer than usual. We believe that a 
black ink, reduced to consistency re- 
quired to roll up a job washed out 
with your regular washout solution, 
would not tend to thicken up the 
work on any job. 

Here is something to try; after the 
job or original is given the first roll- 
ing up, use a stiffer rolling-up black 
and give it a second roll, to insure a 
sharper transfer, or original. 

In case your present washout so- 
lution is not satisfactory, try the 
following formula: Asphaltum, 2 
pounds; beeswax, 3 ounces; stearine, 
2 ounces; transfer ink, 1 ounce; oil 
of lavender, 2 ounces; japan liquid 
drier, 4 ounces. 

Mix thoroughly by heating to nec- 
essary temperature, then add one 
gallon of turpentine. 


Humidity Control 


What are the differences between pa- 
per conditioning, air conditioning, and 
humidifying?—J.D.M., Shreveport. 

Briefly, paper conditioning means 
bringing paper to the atmospheric 
conditions of the lithographic press- 
room. Hanging the stock in small 
lots until it has become perfectly 
flat through reaching the moisture 
equivalent of the pressroom, is one 
way of conditioning paper. 

As to air conditioning, it’s a factor 
in ideal paper conditioning and in- 
cludes humidifying to a desired 
point, or dehumidifying the air as 
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Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


necessary, and, of course, in com- 
plete conditioning it also means tem- 
perature control. It is much easier 
and less expensive to humidify the 
air than it is to dehumidify it. How- 
ever, with only comparatively few 
days in the year when moisture is 
excessive in lithographic pressrooms, 
it is common practice to install only 
humidifiers. 

Without correctly conditioned air, 
that is, approximately “ideal” con- 
ditions, one does not get the best 
printing results. 

We recommend 50 per cent rela- 
tive humidity as a good air condition. 
Temperature should approximate 70 
degrees. This temperature gives the 
paper an approximate moisture con- 
tent of 6 per cent, which is a good 
paper condition for printing. 

This also eliminates static elec- 
tricity, enemy of good printing. 

The recommended condition of the 
air cannot always be maintained in 
the lithographic work shop during 
summer months. Therefore, it is a 
practice in some pressrooms to main- 
tain a temperature of 75 degrees and 
a relative humidity of 60 per cent 
from May to October. This brings 
slightly higher moisture content in 
the paper, but it is satisfactory for 
good printing and binding. 

If a year-round standard paper 
and air condition is required, it will 
be necessary to install a complete 
air-conditioning plant, capable of 
humidification and dehumidification. 





We Used Wrong Word 


@ In reporting the talk given by Oliver 
Buswell, of the McCormick Armstrong 
company, at the recent meeting of the 
Southwestern Association of Industrial 
Editors, THE INLAND PRINTER quoted 
him as saying that offset lithography 
permits a wider choice of papers than 
planograph. What Mr. Buswell actually 
said was that offset permits a wider 
choice of paper than letterpress. 











Offset Newspapers 


Where can we secure something defi- 
nite on preparation of forms for offset 
newspapers, and the real story of offset 
printing? We are especially interested in 
reproduction of photographs for offset 
reproduction. Possibly this is the out- 
standing advantage of offset printing 
over the regular stereotyping of plates. 

Where can we secure this information, 
and is there a book or treatise which 
would give it to us?—Newspaper Editor, 
Kansas. 

The News Daily, which is expected 


to start production about March 1, is 
going to be in the form of a sixteen- 
page tabloid. Five columns, each 
twelve picas wide, will be run on a 
page. There will be eight points be- 
tween columns, no column rules. The 
paper may, however, change its for- 
mat when occasion calls for it, par- 
ticularly on the front page and in the 
picture section. 

The paper will be “put to bed” in 
units of four pages. Last unit will 
include the front page and bulletin 
summary. When the editorial matter 
has been set, transparencies will be 
pulled on a precision proof press, 
full-page size. Photographic positives 
of illustrations will be inserted in 
spaces left for them. Stripping will 
be done on the type proofs. Opaquing 
will be eliminated. 

The assembled flat is in positive 
form and can be used to make deep- 
etched plates, eliminating several 
camera processes and ensuring the 
highest quality reproduction. Under 
normal production conditions, the 
entire operation, from the pulling of 
proofs to making ready on the press, 
should not take more than forty-five 
minutes. It is expected some simpler 
pages can be done in thirty minutes. 

We are sending booklet entitled 
“Offset Simplified,” which explains 
many fundamentals on offset plate 
preparation of interest to you; also 
a book entitled “The Story of Lithog- 
raphy,” by Lewis Cass Gandy, is 
highly instructive and interesting. 
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We recommend “Photo-Lithog- 
raphy and Platemaking,” by I. H. 
Sayre. It is the latest book on this 
subject, and can be obtained from 
the book department of THE INLAND 
Printer for $5.00, postpaid. 


Proving Deep Etching 

I am interested in intaglio proving. 
How does this differ from H. B. plate? 
I understand it is proved on zinc. Why 
not aluminum? 

Is it possible to prove a six-color job 
by intaglio method from yellow to the 
last color—gray? I have seen a six-color 
H. B. job proved and just the black was 
made intaglio. Why was this done?— 
H.L.P., Memphis, Tennessee. 

We understand that by H. B. plates 


you mean any regular photolitho 
plates, or any other litho-plano- 
graphic plate, for that matter. In the 
first place, your proving does not 
vary in any way when proving from 
intaglio plates. As a matter of fact, 
after a lithographic plate is made by 
an intaglio method of etching—which 
is merely a process of etching the 
work slightly below the surface—all 
further lithographic work is as usual. 

There is no reason why offset deep 
etch, or so-called intaglio, plates 
cannot be made on aluminum as well 
as on zinc. In fact, many lithographic 
houses are showing a preference for 
the aluminum plate when using the 
deep etch process. 

It is, of course, quite possible to 
prove a six-color job from litho-in- 
taglio plates. In fact, it is just as easy 
as proving all the colors, or part of 
them, from regular photolitho plates. 
The reason the six-color job you re- 
fer to was made on five regular 
plates, with only the black plate deep 
etched, was because the black was 
the key plate. The idea probably was 
that the desired effect could be had 
without deep etching supplementary 
colors. 


Photolitho Reduction 


A lithographic concern wanted to re- 
duce an engraving policy about a quar- 
ter inch. It was told to use the rubber 
reduction machine method rather than 
the photolitho method to avoid thicken- 
ing and breaking in places. Rubber re- 
duction was used. What is your opinion 
about this?—Engraver, Washington, D.C. 

We are surprised to hear this re- 
port on the photolitho method of re- 
duction. We have seen wonderful 
results by camera reduction. With 
the original proportioned correctly 
for reduction, it gives as good results 
as the rubber reduction machine, 
provided, of course, the right tech- 
nique is used. 
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Best Seasoning Method 

What is the best equipment for sea- 
soning paper in the pressroom by the 
humidifying process? I want to know of 
an inexpensive yet effective method.— 
Pressman, Kansas City, Missouri. 

While we cannot mention any 
specific make of humidifier here, we 
will say humidifiers can be bought 
complete for around $150.00 (includ- 
ing electric motor and all equipment, 
but without plumbing connections). 
They do an effective job. The size of 
your pressroom, of course, deter- 
mines the number of units needed. 

These humidifiers insure auto- 
matic, uniform relative humidity— 
providing that the temperature of 
the room is kept reasonably con- 
sistent. Paper hanging equipment, 
right in the pressroom, will then en- 
able you to hang up your paper to 
bring it into equilibrium with the 
relative humidity. 

In practical experience, we found 
during a period of twelve months 
that the price of the installation was 
saved several times. Register im- 
proved and production increased. 


What Substitute? 


We are using some etching formulas 
which call for hydrofluoric acid. Having 
been told this acid is dangerous, we 
would like to know if you can suggest a 
substitute which will not be as great a 
menace to our men?—J. M. Z., Chicago. 

Hydrofluoric acid is decidedly dan- 
gerous and great care should be 
taken when using it. In lithography 
it is used in a very diluted form. 
Phosphoric acid is a good substitute 
for lithographic purposes and should 
be used whenever possible in its 
place. 

Anhydrous hydrogen fluoride is a 
clear liquid, boiling at 67 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which fumes strongly in 
the air. It is highly poisonous, form- 
ing an ulcerated sore if a drop comes 
in contact with the skin, and acci- 
dental breathing of the concentrated 
vapor of the acid has caused death. 
Exposure to the fumes produces in- 
tense irritation of the eyelids and 
conjunctiva, coryza, bronchial ca- 
tarrh with spasmodic cough, ulcera- 
tions of the nostrils, gums, and oral 
mucous membrane; painful ulcers of 
the cuticle, erosion, and formation of 
vesicles and suppuration under the 
finger-nails. 

Hydrofluoric acid is used to pro- 
duce opaque and transparent etch- 
ings on glass, and poisoning has oc- 
curred in chemical works where it is 
prepared, in glass factories, in labo- 





ratories of the pottery industry, in the 
extraction of fluorides of antimony 
(substitute for tartar emetic in dye 
works), in fertilizer factories (ex- 
traction of phosphorites for the man- 
ufacture of phosphorus), in bleach- 
ing, and in the extraction of sili- 
cates for industrial use. 


Spots on Plates 

We occasionally have minute spots 
appear on albumin plates; they develop 
even stronger after each etch. We be- 
lieve we take necessary precautions be- 
fore plates go to press. What could cause 
this trouble?—Lithographer, New York 


City. 

This trouble is often due to the 
grain used. It is also caused by pin- 
holes in the opaque parts of the 
negative. Light gets through, hard- 
ening the sensitive film in tiny 
points. Then, upon development of 
the image, these little spots remain, 
later take ink during the running of 
the job. 

The reason for their appearing 
slightly stronger after each etch is 
due to the acid attacking the exposed 
metal, thus tending to raise the par- 
ticles more and more in relief, which 
would likely cause them to print 
more emphatically. 

If the plate is not properly devel- 
oped after the exposure and has a 
very coarse grain there might be 
tiny particles of the original sensi- 
tizer left upon the plates to cause 
this trouble. 

Another factor is plate oxidation. 
However, you would probably know 
if this was causing your trouble. To 
protect your plates from oxidation 
do not allow them to dry slowly. 
Gum them up smoothly and fan dry 
when a stop has to be made on the 
press. 


Letterpress or Offset? 

We are printing French-fold greeting 
cards in three colors. The flat sheet size 
is 8 by 10 inches. We are also printing 
these cards on flat three-ply vellum 
bristol, sheet size 5 by 8 inches, two up. 
These cards are usually in three colors 
and, of course, printed in hairline reg- 
ister, making the work exacting. 

Please give us the names of several 
companies making offset presses deliv- 
ering a sheet comparable to the sheet 
delivered by the letterpress machine. 
We are interested in comparing costs 
of operation, original press cost, cost of 
plates, and simplicity of operation.— 
Foreman, Birmingham, Alabama. 

In answer to your letter we are en- 
closing two folders, each giving a full 
description of an automatic offset 
press, sheet size 17 by 22 inches, 
made by different manufacturers. 
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Either machine would cover your 
size requirements, also give you the 
added advantage of using this size of 
machine for a general run of com- 
mercial work on sheets up to 17 by 22 
inches, either in color or black-and- 
white. 

Since you are apparently operating 
the automatic vertical type press you 
are fully aware of its manifest ad- 
vantages for the work. 

On the other hand, there is a defi- 
nite trend towards the production of 
greeting cards, in colors, by the litho- 
graphic offset process. 

If you are to install an offset press 
it would probably be advisable at the 
start to have your plates made by a 
plate house. If you are able to run 
these greeting cards in duplicate 
your plate costs would be consider- 
ably reduced. 

In regard to comparative simplicity 
of operation no branch of the print- 
ing process can be described as ex- 
actly simple. It takes an experienced 
lithographic offset printer to operate 
an offset press, just as it takes an 
experienced letterpress printer to 
operate any letterpress machine. 


Rubber Blanket Matrices 

Designs of jobs we run impress them- 
selves into the rubber blanket. What 
causes this? Could it be an inferior 
quality of rubber used in the blanket? 
Our ink supply comes from various 
sources and almost every job of any 
length seems to cause this impression 
into the blanket—Printer, Los Angeles. 
California. 

We do not believe your rubber 
blanket is at fault, nor the ink. Pos- 
sibly you are using an etch in the 
water fountain which has a tendency 
to raise the design on the plate. Con- 
sequently, the longer the run the 
more serious your trouble. You can 
easily check by examining your 
plates after use on the press and find 
out if the design is raised. 


Paper Draw 

We are having press trouble from pa- 
per drawing in on the back from 1/16 
to 3/16 of an inch—particularly a safety 
check sheet, size 26 by 38 inches. The 
Friel attachment is used on the job press 
whereby only one check is set up and 
three checks printed, the press dropping 
automatically. This necessitates litho- 
graphing on a reprint basis. Our trans- 
fers are accurate, but the printed sheet 
shows the draw and we are up against 
it—J.K.M., Toledo, Ohio. 

You do not say whether “draw” 
takes place around the cylinder or 
across the sheet, but we assume it is 


around the cylinder. 











How to Open Doors 
for Your 
Salesmen 





Put the human touch into your adver- 
lising—project the character and per- 
sonality of your organization through 
the inspirational articles of a well 
edited house magazine, and doors will 
open to your salesmen like magic. A 
good house magazine builds confi- 
dence, creates a favorable and lasting 
impression . . . renders a valuable 
service to the reader. It makes him 
feel that he knows your firm... 
gives him faith in your organization 
and the products you sell. If you have 
a thousand or more prospects and 
customers, it will pay you to ask for 
the pamphlet—”The House Magazine 
and What it Will do for You.” 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Zellerbach Paper Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, used the cartoon shown above on 
cover of its good house organ” The Informant” 





It is strange that there is a varia- 
tion of 4% inch in the draw, that is, 
from 1/16 to 3/16 inches. This would 
indicate the paper is_ shrinking 
around the cylinder after the letter- 
press printing has been done (if we 
are correct in assuming it’s the first 
to be printed). 

Another reason we believe the pa- 
per is at fault is that the difficulty is 
more pronounced when a certain 
type stock is used. It may be this 
particular class of paper is of poorer 
quality than other grades used for 
this purpose, or, perhaps the grain 
is running the short way on this par- 
ticular sheet—not very probable but 
possible. These are points it would 
be well to check. 

By the term “draw,” we mean the 
sheet becomes smaller and the litho- 
graphed impression is consequently 


too long around the cylinder. If this 
is the case, a slight variation can be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
letterpress form is printed from a flat 
form while the litho plate is clamped 
around the cylinder. Thus, while the 
transfer is correct at the start, it be- 
comes slightly larger when the plate 
is stretched around the cylinder. 

When the lithograph print is too 
long around the cylinder, place a 
sheet of paper .002 inch under the 
plate, and a sheet of corresponding 
thickness taken from under the rub- 
ber. Then, bring up the impression 
cylinder two flats. It will be found 
that the ensuing print will be quite a 
little shorter than before. On the 
other hand, if the lithographic print 
is too short, reverse the above in- 
structions for the opposite effect. 

The above is recommended on the 
assumption that pressure between 
bearers on the cylinder and pressure 
between plate and blanket cylinders 
are correct. A micrometer gage 
should be used to test each plate for 
correct thickness. 


Albumin Plates 


We are having considerable trouble 
with our halftone offset plates made by 
the albumin process deteriorating too 
quickly on the press. Do you know of 
any method of strengthening the al- 
bumin image which will enable us to 
secure longer runs? It seems the fine 
dots, or, in the case of type, the more 
delicate parts, disappear first. Is this be- 
cause of difficulty in our pressroom, or 
some fault in platemaking?—Plateman, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

When making plates by the albu- 
min process it must be understood 
that the life of the plates depends 
upon the albumin film’s durability. 
This film is by no means part of the 
plate, but merely the medium neces- 
sary to carry the ink. 

Three main factors are required to 
ensure a durable albumin plate. 
First, is a zinc or aluminum plate 
with a fine, sharp grain of even tex- 
ture. Second, is a correct formula for 
the albumin coating solution and its 
proper application to the metal base 
plate. Third, is the correct type of 
negative combined with the proper 
light exposure when printing down 
to ensure a light-hardened film of 
sufficient durability to withstand the 
necessary usage on the press. 

It is absolutely necessary to have 
a negative with dots sharp and well 
defined, because a plate of longer 
life will be obtained when printed 
from a negative having firm dots in 
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which the proper adjustment of total 
values has been obtained by modify- 
ing the size of the dots, thus giving 
them the full opacity and proper 
printing value. If poor negatives are 
used and the platemaker must ad- 
just his exposure time to obtain dots 
of the right size, the durability of the 
plate is to some extent sacrificed. 

In reference to the correct formula 
for the bichromated albumin film, it 
is singular to note that much varia- 
tion can be, in fact is, practiced 
throughout the trade with rather re- 
markable success. We will submit the 
following formula: 

Stock Solution: Flake albumin, 414 
ounces; water, 224% ounces. 

Stock Solution: Ammonium dichro- 
mate, 15 ounces; water to make 75 
ounces. 

Stock Solution: Ammonium hydrox- 
ide, 4 liquid ounces; water to make 
20 liquid ounces. 

Prepare solution as follows: Am- 
monium dichromate stock solution, 5 
ounces; albumin stock solution, 20 
ounces; ammonium hydroxide solu- 
tion, 1 ounce; water, 15 ounces. 

To strengthen the image of your 
albumin plates try the following sug- 
gestion: After your plate is devel- 
oped, cleaned up, and the final etch 
made, gum it up evenly and fan per- 
fectly dry. Give your plate an ex- 
posure of about two minutes before 
your arc lights and your albumin film 
will be harder and have longer life. 

It will help further if after your 
plate is gummed and fanned dry you 
wash off the surplus ink from the 
design and then make the exposure. 
Then you can give the plate a coat- 
ing of asphaltum solution. 

One very important factor in the 
life of a plate is the proper balance 
between the ink and the water foun- 
tain, also the correct p.H control of 
the water fountain solution. When 
printing from zinc plates a p.H value 
of 3.8 is sufficiently acid. When using 
aluminum plates the acid content 
should be lower, approximately p.H 
value 4.6. 

It is usually known in the plate de- 
partment whether or not an albumin 
plate should stand up for a long run 
on the press. If it can be developed 
too easily it is generally because the 
film is underexposed, consequently 
not light-hardened enough to resist 
wear and tear on the press. On the 
other hand, if a plate is rather hard 
to develop it can usually be de- 
pended on for a reasonably long run. 
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What About the Ink for Offset? 


e THERE IS no more important factor 
in the production of offset lithography 
than the ink. Despite this truth, it is 
a fact that some of our best ink man- 
ufacturers occasionally supply a 
batch which is not as suitable as it 
should be. 

This statement may be somewhat 
annoying to some in the inkmaking 
field. Nevertheless, when inquiries 
are made as to its soundness and 
proper steps are taken to correct 
mistakes, unnecessary difficulties in 
the production of long runs on the 
offset press will be cut down. 

Statements which follow are based 
upon recent practical experimenta- 
tion with inks made by several well 
established and reputable litho- 
graphic ink manufacturers. Identical 
shop conditions prevailed, and, in so 
far as presswork was concerned, the 
conditions maintained during the 
test of each ink were as nearly uni- 
form as human application could 
make them. The ensuing results 
were, nevertheless, remarkably at 
variance. 

Many factors, of course, enter into 
the manufacture of offset inks—var- 
nishes, pigments, dyes, et cetera. 
Each must be essentially correct to 
perform its separate function, when 
amalgamated into one body. But, 
most important is the human ele- 
ment called upon to procure, or man- 
ufacture, each and all of these 
ingredients. First must come the 
scientific and technical knowledge 
necessary to perform these things 
with laboratory precision. 

At the inception of the litho- 
graphic offset process, operatives had 
difficulty persuading inkmakers that 
it would require a different ink to 
produce successful results on the off- 
set press than used for the direct 
lithographic method. Indeed, pioneer 
pressmen on offset machines were 
subjected to ridicule by employers, 
even by fellow workmen when they 
first made such statements. Never- 
theless, they plugged along with the 
best material at their disposal. Even- 
tually it dawned upon others that 
they were right. 

Now inkmakers are providing inks 
for offset with more color concen- 
tration than those formerly used for 
the direct method. In some cases 
other desirable qualities have been 
added to offset inks. Much more 
scientific research and technical in- 


vestigation will be necessary, how- 
ever, before we reach the stage 
where we will be able to order ink 
for a specific purpose, and know, for 
a fact, that we will be supplied with 
a product entirely satisfactory from 
every point of view. 

Great credit is due manufacturers 
of offset presses for the beautiful 
tools they have placed in the hands 
of pressmen. With their wonderful 
accuracy, brought about by scientific 
mastery of the many details neces- 
sary for the production of these ma- 
chines, it seems unfortunate that 
their smooth, continuous operation 
should ever be marred by an avoid- 
able factor. 

Sometimes conditions in the press- 
room are a handicap, even when the 
ink is right. ; 

First and foremost are improper 
press adjustments, that is, improper 
adjustment of pressure between the 
printing plate and blanket cylinder, 
also between blanket and impression 
cylinder where minimum pressure 
must be maintained to insure good 
results. Secondly, there is improper 
adjustment of damping and inking 
rollers. Again, minimum contact and 
correct, even adjustment must be 
made to insure proper damping and 
inking on the offset press. To prevent 
emulsification of the ink on the 
press, a minimum of water must be 
used at all times. Third is the grain- 
ing of the plate. A sharp, even grain 
of correct gage is necessary to obtain 
best results from good ink. Fourth 
is rubber blanket which must be in 
good condition. Careful adjustment 
and treatment of the blanket is 
necessary to success. Fifth comes the 
correct treatment of the ink in mix- 
ing—very important. If the ink has 
been made for the job, no pet reduc- 
ing formula should be used without 
consulting the inkmaker. This also 
applies to driers when it is thought 
necessary to add them to the ink. 
Sixth there is the improper use of 
water fountain etch. It is necessary 
that the correct pH value of the 
water fountain solution be main- 
tained at all times. 

One could go on mentioning fac- 
tors which could cause perfectly 
good ink to be condemned because 
of pressroom practice. Therefore, to 
conclude, more coéperation between 
users of lithographic ink and the 
manufacturers is necessary. 
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e IN SPEAKING of the “Son of Siam,’ 
which was printed entirely by offset 
lithography in its first edition, we 
said that it was the first book, to our 
knowledge, in which this was done. 
We are glad we kept our fingers 
crossed! The January issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in which the article 
appeared, hadn’t been in Caldwell, 
Idaho, long before we received a 
night letter from R. S. Clore, of The 
Caxton Printers, Limited, telling 
about his company’s books printed 
by offset as long ago as 1935. 

“The Caxton Printers,” writes Mr. 
Clore, “issued a complete first edi- 
tion of a juvenile, entitled ‘Pick- 
pocket Sons,’ by Edna Becker, in the 
spring of 1935. It was followed by a 
book of verse, ‘Under Desert Skies,’ 
that summer.” 

Both of these books were 100 per 
cent offset lithography production in 
their first editions. The Caxton Print- 
ers, since then, have produced eight 
other complete first editions by this 
process. 

Most nearly approaching the “Son 
of Siam” in point of size and exten- 
siveness of illustration is “Cowboy 
Dances,” a 375-page book with hun- 
dreds of small illustrations, photo- 
graphs, and diagrams. “Son of Siam” 
is a 454-page book with fewer illus- 
trations but larger ones, full-page 
and bleeding off in practically every 
case, on the three sides. 

What were the circumstances that 
brought The Caxton Printers into the 
book publishing field, and, in par- 
ticular, the publishing of books pro- 
duced by offset? In reply to Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER on these points, Mr. 
Clore says, “The Caxton Printers 
have been publishing for ten years. 
The publishing department was 
added to our other departments to 
provide a balanced production for 
our printing plant throughout the 
year. This department has grown 
steadily, we are now producing from 
twenty to twenty-five new titles a 
year. 

“In 1934, we installed a small pho- 
tolithography plant, the primary pur- 
pose of which was to produce certain 
types of books for our publishing de- 
partment which seemed to lend 
themselves better to that type of pro- 
duction than they did to the usual 
letterpress method,” Mr. Clore says. 

“We are sure that it has been a 
more economical method of produc- 
tion than previous methods,” he 
adds, but points out an unusual fac- 





tor in the case of his company which 
largely makes this so. 

“The closest electrotyping plant is 
some 450 miles distant from Caldwell 
and for that reason the electrotyping 
of our book forms has been imprac- 
tical. So all Caxton publications had 
been printed direct from linotype 
slugs and the type forms then stored 
for reprints,” Mr. Clore said. “With 
linotype metal at 11% cents a pound 





The Caxton Folks 
In 1935 Published 
First Editions by 
Offset Technique 





(February 2, quotation), it didn’t 
take long for us to tie up several 
thousand dollars in standing book 
forms. 

“The economy in holding litho- 
graphic plates, as against the lino- 
type metal, is readily seen,” he said. 

The Caxton Printers do not have a 
photoengraving plant. All the illus- 
trations in its publications are the 
product of its own photolithography 
plant. Thus, the entire production of 
books requiring illustration is kept 
within the organization, adding to 
total profit on the publications. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Clore points 
out, “the elimination of the ‘tipping- 
in’ operation of halftone inserts in 
the bindery provides a saving in pro- 
duction costs in that department and, 
at the same time, permits the use of 
a semi-dull-finish offset paper, in 
lieu of the time-honored eggshell 
finish for the text of the book, as well 
as for printing of the halftones. 

“We doubt if it is possible to pro- 
duce good lithographic illustrations 
at less cost than good photoengrav- 
ings, especially if the so-called deep- 
etched plates are used,” is another 
observation of interest to those who 
are considering book publishing by 
the offset process. He remarked, 
however, that “the attractive use of 
illustration and design is not confined 
to the actual space of the cut, as in 


letterpress work illustrated with 
photoengravings, provided full ad- 
vantage is taken of lithographic pos- 
sibilities of the publication.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Clore makes 
this general summary of the “pic- 
ture” as he sees it: 

“We will say that with certain 
types of books it is possible to make 
a much more attractive edition by 
the lithographic process than by let- 
terpress for the same amount of 
money. 

“After all, isn’t that economy?” he 
asks. To which there is only one an- 
swer, an emphatic “Yes!” 

Let’s examine somewhat in detail 
what is, so far, the Caxton master- 
piece of bookmaking produced by 
offset lithography. This is a preview, 
as the volume, “With a Sketch Book 
Along the Old Mission Trail,” had 
not been officially released as this 
was written. 

In all, there are thirty-five illus- 
trations, thirty of them in brown 
including one map and five in four- 
color lithography, shining examples 
of the beautiful results good lithog- 
raphers can achieve with the pastel 
drawings of a capable artist. The 
page size, 842 by 11 inches, made it 
possible to show illustrations in gen- 
erous proportion and with ample 
margins, and to have the text pages, 
opposite the illustrations, equally 
well set up with well spaced lines 
and wide margins. 

Throughout the volume, there is a 
sense of unity brought about by all 
illustrations and text having the 
same tone by virtue of being on the 
same stock and printed by the same 
process. The nature of the subjects 
illustrated, old California Missions, 
desert scenes, gardens, and the Indi- 
ans and Mexicans of the country, are 
“naturals” for sketches to be repro- 
duced by lithography. 

As an example of the possibilities 
of books entirely printed by offset 
“With a Sketch Book Along the Old 
Mission Trail” deserves the attention 
of everyone interested in this devel- 
opment. It will deserve a place with 
other books from the Caxton press 
which Mr. Clore admits have won 
acclaim from reviewers and connois- 
seurs of fine books. With our sym- 
posium on all-offset book publishing 
begun with the work of The Alpine 
Press, and continued with the story 
of The Caxton Printers, who will 
next add to the running account of 
this development? 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


Historic Press in Museum 

@ Visitors to Niagara Falls and its en- 
virons will be interested in seeing the 
historic old press on which William 
Lyon Mackenzie, known as Canada’s 
“great rebel,” printed the Colonial Ad- 
vocate at Queenston, Ontario. It has 
been purchased by the Niagara Park 
Commission and will be placed in the 
William Lyon Mackenzie Museum at 
Queenston. At one time Mackenzie 
moved the press to Toronto where po- 
litical opponents raided his office and 
threw the press into the harbor. 


Raincoat for Newspaper 

@ For seven uneventful weeks the 
Houston, Texas, Chronicle was de- 
livered to the front doors of its sub- 
scribers every day with a weatherproof 
wrapping around each copy to protect 
the paper from the city’s frequent rains. 
But for those particular seven weeks 
Houston had an unusual drought. Then 
the skies opened and the long over-due 
rain poured down. And, of course, it 
would be on that day that the supply of 
weatherproof wrappings ran out and 
the Chronicles had to go out without 
their raincoats. 


Ink Shows Up Peekers 

@ A new signal ink, designed for print- 
ing on flaps of envelopes, changes color 
when attempt is made to steam open 
the envelope. The ink, developed by the 
E. J. Kelly Company, comes in any 
shade with nearly any color change. 


Arizona's Four Centuries 

@ It is difficult for many folks, espe- 
cially those “back East,” to realize that 
four hundred years ago a large expedi- 
tion of white men explored the South- 
west—what is now Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Nevada. In commemoration of 
the romantic progress of Arizona since 
that time, the Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette recently published a 70,000-edi- 
tion of 176 pages, profusely illustrated. 
It is the largest edition and has more 
pages than any ever published in the 
fast-developing state. 


Testaments for Tommies 

@ A special pocket edition of the New 
Testament has just been printed by The 
Oxford University Press for free dis- 
tribution to the armed forces of the 
British Empire. It is said to be the first 
installment of commitments which may 
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“RREWITIES 


Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students: nuggets of information about the industry 


run into millions of copies. A foreword 
from the King commends the reading of 
the Bible. The bindings in limp cloth, 
ink lettered, and round cornered are in 
the colors of the three services—army, 
navy, air corps. Canada has asked for 
40,000 copies and Australia for 10,000. In 
the last World War over a million copies 
of the New Testament were distributed 
to British forces. 


Potato Paper 

@ Prompted by Germany’s dwindling 
wood supply, experimenters have de- 
veloped a news-print made from potato 
leaves and stems. A Thuringia news- 
paper printed an edition of 100,000 
copies on it successfully. Farmers have 
now been instructed to collect and de- 
liver all available potato herbs to the 
news-print authority. 


Regulation Defended 

@ “Within the limits of fair and reason- 
able regulation, the state and the office 
of the Attorney General have a direct 
interest and duty in maintaining fair 
standards of trade,” said Michigan’s At- 
torney General Thomas Read, in a re- 
cent address defending regulation de- 
signed to combat unfair competition. 
“The American ideal of government 
does not stand for regimentation but it 
does stand for regulation wherever it is 
needed. An increasing number of busi- 
nesses, trades, and professions are de- 
manding regulation so that the fair, 
ethical members of a group may be pro- 
tected against cut-throat, merciless 
competition which recognizes no stand- 
ards of decency. Such regulation pro- 
tects the public as well. Merchandise 
dishonestly priced and marketed does 
not benefit the consumer. Usually, it 
defrauds him—especially when pro- 
duced and distributed under conditions 
which penalize workmen and lower the 
standard of living,” he told his audience. 


Color by Prescription 

e@ A large Cleveland paint manufac- 
turer, who places greatest emphasis on 
color and the right combinations of 
color, has recently opened a “color cen- 
ter” in that city intended to retail paint 
on a prescription basis. It is said to be 
attracting the attention of certain print- 
ing-ink makers, who also emphasize 
color and the importance of the proper 
combination of colors, especially with 
respect to some such method being used 
in the dispensing of printing ink. 


German Printing Machines 

@ Printing machines made in Germany 
are heavily subsidized by the Nazi gov- 
ernment, according to Eric Gurd, writ- 
ing in Caxton’s Magazine (British), and 
therefore they found ready sale in Eng- 
land before the outbreak of the present 
war because of their lower prices. Pur- 
chasers of such machines are now won- 
dering whether the British firms which 
handled them can “make good” servic- 
ing the machines according to promise. 
German engineering standards differ 
from the English (and American), be- 
cause they involve metric measure- 
ments, increasing the difficulty of ob- 
taining spare parts or of having them 
made. During the last World War, Brit- 
ish builders undertook to copy the Ger- 
man machines, but the substitutes were 
shelved after the war when the originals 
could be obtained. Again, users of the 
German machines are in “hot water” 
over spare parts at a time when their 
product may be “a vital factor in the 
success of the war.” 


"30" for Telegraphers 

@ The Chicago Tribune Press service 
has replaced in its eastern circuit tele- 
graph operators and their instruments 
with teletype machines which deliver 
typewritten press messages 33 per cent 
faster than can be done by the telegraph 
operators. The machines transmit 3,600 
words an hour. 


Printers Home Taken Over 

® The British printing crafts maintain, 
at Limpsfield, Surrey, a home for sub- 
scribers suffering from physical and 
nervous ailments, known as Caxton 
Home. Recently the Ministry of Health 
took over the place for the purpose of 
evacuating to it patients from other 
hospitals and to provide for probable 
air-raid casualties. The printers patriot- 
ically enough find comfort in the fact 
that in this time of national stress their 
Home is being used to full capacity for 
the relief of others. 


Saturday Closing 

@ A recent questionnaire sent to St. 
Louis printers, inquiring to what extent 
printing plants shut down on Saturday, 
brought 60 replies, classified as follows: 
Closing down entirely, 41; factory closed 
and office open, 11; not closing down, 6; 
closed during summer months, 2; Total 
60. Nearly 87 per cent do not operate 
Saturday mornings. 
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Resume Dividends 

Resumption of their dividends by two 
printing concerns in Chicago, each with 
eastern plants, has given the trade an 
optimistic lift. Both concerns have been 
operating for the past eight years with- 
out reward to holders of common stock. 
The American Colortype Company has 
announced the payment of twenty-five 
cents a share on outstanding common 
stock, payable on March 25. W. F. Hall 
Printing Company has announced a 
dividend of twenty-five cents each 
quarter, the first of which is payable on 
March 20. 

Alfred B. Geiger, president of W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, in a statement, 
said that business is substantially ahead 
of that of the preceding fiscal year, and 
that indications were that the year of 
1940 would continue its record of better 
volume. He also said that, during the 
past year, about $500,000 was invested 
in new equipment and improved devices 
to provide for quick drying methods in 
magazine printing, “to meet exacting 
demands of customers.” 


Closed by Government 


Because the sum of $10.60 represent- 
ing penalties and interest on social se- 
curity taxes was not paid by R. R. Pur- 
cell, who operates a printing plant in 
Plymouth, Michigan, the United States 
Government, through its internal reve- 
nue collector, sealed all the machinery, 
thus closing the plant. Mr. Purcell is 
reported to have paid $23.00 in overdue 
taxes but failed, or refused, to pay the 
penalties imposed, whereupon the dras- 
tic action followed. 


Robert J. Frackelton Dead 


Robert J. Frackelton, president of 
the Chandler & Price Company, died 
February 10. He is survived by his 
widow, a brother, D. W. Frackelton, and 
a sister, Clara. 

He was born in Chandlerville, Illinois, 
June 11, 1868, was educated in public 
schools and graduated from Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois. He joined 
the Chandler & Price Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1895 and became secre- 
tary and treasurer. In 1912, after the 
death of Harrison T. Chandler, he be- 
came president of the company, which 
position he held until his death. 

Mr. Frackelton was active in assisting 
worthy boys and girls in obtaining col- 
lege educations and also in various wel- 
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fare organizations operating in Cleve- 
land. He was an elder and a trustee in 
the Calvary Presbyterian Church and 
a trustee for many years of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association besides be- 
ing a life member. 

Referring to his benefactions in an 
editorial under the headline, “Doer of 
Good Deeds,” the Cleveland Press, said 
in a eulogy: 

“Robert J. Frackelton last of all 
would have wanted his benefactions and 
his good deeds enumerated. They were 





ROBERT J. FRACKELTON 


many and they were performed quietly, 
unostentatiously. For more than thirty 
years, the head of Chandler & Price 
Company — and Mrs. Frackelton — had 
assisted worthy boys and girls in ob- 
taining college educations. Only the 
beneficiaries knew of these gifts which 
made college careers possible for an 
untold number.” The editorial also re- 
ferred to other good deeds. 

Mr. Frackelton was a director of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, a director 
and vice-president of the Reliance 
Gauge Column Company, a member of 
Union Club, the University Club, and 
Shaker Club. 


Craftsmen Convention Date 

Date for the forthcoming convention 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen is August 4 
to 8 at San Francisco, California, ac- 
cording to plans approved by the board 
of governors at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago, February 24 and 25. Local clubs 
are being urged to appoint “On-to-San 
Francisco” committees to promote the 
attendance and to work in codperation 
with the San Francisco committee of 
which Col. George Filmer is chairman. 

Another item of business transacted 
by the board was the planning of re- 
search work under the new constitu- 
tional amendment ratified since the con- 
vention of last September by the various 
local clubs. Approximately $13,000, 
which represents 10 per cent of the 
gross proceeds of the Fifth Graphic Arts 
Show held in New York last fall, will 
be utilized for the educational and re- 
search work of the association. 


Ben Elrod Dies 

Ben S. Elrod, a co-inventor of the El- 
rod strip-casting machine, product of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chi- 
cago, died on February 24 at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Mr. Elrod was sixty- 
seven years old. Surviving him are his 
widow, a daughter, two sisters, and a 
brother. Omaha, Nebraska, is the home 
of the brother and sisters. 


Printers Use Full Page 

The Norwood Press of Norwood, 
Massachusetts, took a large dose of ad- 
vertising tonic by running a full-page 
advertisement in the rotagravure sec- 
tion of a recent issue of The Boston 
Herald. The layout contained eighteen 
pictorial illustrations of the spacious 
grounds and building of the company 
and its operating departments. Text 
matter under the headline, “Leadership 
in Fine Printing,” informed the readers 
that The Norwood Press was unique in 
its organizations because it was com- 
posed of three independent corpora- 
tions, each separate but under one roof. 

Among the facts presented to the 
readers were these, that J. S. Cushing 
Company with its monotype, linotype, 
and electrotype equipment does all the 
typesetting and plate work for The Nor- 
wood Press; that Berwick & Smith Com- 
pany, equipped with perfecting presses 
that print as many as 128 pages at a 
time, and with two-color and other 
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presses, does the presswork for the or- 
ganization; and C. B. Fleming and Com- 
pany, operates the well equipped bind- 
ery with a capacity of doing 30,000 hard- 
bound books in a day. 

Leaders of the three-fold organization 
are: Robert T. Barr, president of J. S. 
Cushing Company; Mrs. Clara Berwick- 
Walker, president of Berwick & Smith 
Company, and C. B. Fleming, president 
of C. B. Fleming and Company. 


Appoint Sales Managers 

S. M. Strother has been appointed 
western sales manager of Brandtjen & 
Kluge, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, California. A. E. Bradley, who 
had served as western sales manager, 
has been appointed eastern sales man- 
ager with headquarters at the home of- 
fice of the company in St. Paul. 


New Luminescent Inks 

Many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will recall the report of luminous inks 
for advertising posters which enable the 
signs to continue to sell during black- 
outs. There now is available in the 
United States a full spectrum of twelve 
colors of inks which glow when exposed 
to the rays of “black light.” 

The National Sign Journal reports, in 
its February issue, the practical use of 
these colored luminescent inks in the 
selling of outdoor electric signs. 

The article points out the difficulties 
heretofore of selling electrical advertis- 
ing or luminous architecture or display 
pieces from sketches in which the best 
whites available reflect no more than 80 
per cent of the light striking them while 
the blacks reflect about 4 per cent of the 
light that strikes them. Thus, the bright- 
ness of the highlights is never more than 
twenty times that of the darkest shade. 

The difficulties facing the artist who 
is trying to convey the luminosity of a 
colored-light display in a sketch for the 
salesman who is to sell it is evident. 
Illuminated transparencies have been 
used and are an improvement over the 
sketches, but their cost and inconveni- 
ence have restricted their use. 

Light-emitting fluorescent sketches 
seem to be the answer. The sketches 
with fluorescent colors applied by ordi- 
nary brush or air brush, glow in rays 
from an ultra-violet light source, in a 
darkened room, thus simulating actual 
appearance of the signs at night. 

In a double-page spread, the National 
Sign Journal reproduced four of the 
original sketches, printed by the Conti- 
nental Lithograph Corporation, with 
inks possessing the fluorescent qualities 
of the Conti-Glo Lacquer enamels used 
in the originals. 


Issues Unique Blotters 

Two unique blotters have been issued 
by Goes Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago, one carries information about and 
facsimiles of automobile license plates 
of each of the forty-eight states of the 
United States. The other blotter tabu- 
lates the presidential electoral vote from 
1880 to 1936 inclusive and the number 
of votes due to be cast in 1940. 
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LATEST EQUIPMENT FOR THE PLANT 


A. C. LEVIDO AND F. K. CHISNALL, two 
young Australian compositors, have in- 
vented a device for setting type in run- 
arounds. The invention consists of a 
small cylinder on which is mounted a 





Monotype Machine Company, designed 
for use in hand-set advertising typog- 
raphy. The face is made in all regular 
sizes from 14- to 72-point, for casting 
on monotype machines. 





Device for setting run-arounds in operation on composing machine. Note how compact it is 


proof of the cut for which the type run- 
around is to be made. A _ pointer 
mounted over the cylinder follows the 
irregular shaped outline of the run- 
around. After the compositor has set his 
type on the machine in the regular 
manner, it comes out shaped for the 
block or plate in which it is to be used. 

The mechanism is simple; and in a 
tryout at the Sun plant, Sydney, Austra- 
lia, where Mr. Levido and Mr. Chisnall 
are employed, it did the work well. 


Monotype STYLESCRIPT is the name of 
Series No. 425, a new type face supplied 
in matrix form, by Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. Display matrices are 





Monotype Stylescript, a 
new letter by Sol Hess for 











available in 14- to 36-point faces and 
Giant caster matrices may be had in 
48-, 60- and 72-point sizes. The new 
letter is an original design by Sol. Hess, 
monotype associate art director. 


Monotype Swine Botp is the name of 
a new type announced by Lanston 


Monotype Swing Bold, new 














THE ROUSE RULE squaring attachment 
for the vertical rotary miterer, designed 
to square the ends of linotype slugs, or 
pattern rule, has been announced by 
H. B. Rouse and Company. The new 
device is readily attached to the mi- 
terer, and will enable the operator to 
so cut the ends of slugs that they can 
be matched with similarly cut slugs, the 
joints being invisible. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has announced 
that among its new cuttings in matrices 


ABC abcdefgh 123 


THIS PARAGRAPH is composed on the Intertype in 
the six point size of Intertype Futura Light, made 
in combination with Futura Light Oblique 12345678 


THIS paragraph is set in 14 
point size of Intertype Futura 
Light with Oblique 1234567 


This Paragraph set in 10 point 
Intertype Rex Italic 123456789 
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available for the trade are: Futura 
Light with Oblique in 6- to 14-point; 
Rex Italic in 10-point; Cairo Medium in 
18-point, and Cairo Medium Condensed 
in 24-point. 
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Printers to Select Queen 

Enthronement of “the Queen of New 
York City Printing” will be one of sev- 
eral features on the program arranged 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary din- 
ner of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association to be held in Hotel 
Commodore, March 27. The birthday 
banquet will also mark the New York 
printers’ celebration of the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing 
from movable type. G. Lynn Sumner, 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York, will be guest speaker. Rep- 
resentative leaders of the graphic arts 
will be seated at the speaker’s table. 

The “printing queen” will be selected 
from a group of twelve models who will 
“emerge as cream of printed pulchri- 
tude,” so the press agent of the asso- 
ciation declared,—‘finalists in a contest 
involving hundreds of beautiful models” 
who have been pictured in advertising 
material printed by letterpress, lithog- 
raphy, or gravure in any commercial 
printing plant in New York City since 
January 1, 1939. 

Another feature of the celebration 
will be an exhibit of mementos of New 
York printing since 1865, when the Ty- 
pothetae of the City of New York was 
organized by Theodore De Vinne and 
other leading printers of that city. 


Honor L. W. Claybourn 


Leslie William Claybourn, resident 
engineer and sales executive of C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, at Milwaukee, 
was one of the sixty-two men awarded 
the honor of being “modern pioneers 
on the American Frontiers of Industry” 
at the banquet held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, February 20. The ban- 
quet was one of the nation-wide cele- 
brations of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in connection with the 
150th anniversary of the operation of 
the United States Patent office. The 
Armour Institute of Technology, the Il- 
linois Manufacturers Association, and 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion participated. 

George Meyercord, founder and 
former president of the Meyercord 
Company, Chicago, was the recipient of 
honors because of his achievements in 
developing decalcomania. Mr. Clay- 
bourn’s citation was in connection with 
his inventions in the printers’ machinery 
and electrotypers’ fields of activity. 


Study U.T.A. Reorganization 


More study of the plan to reorganize 
the United Typothetae was a recommen- 
dation in the preliminary report made 
by a special committee to the organiza- 
tion’s executive committee at a meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., February 22 
and 23. It was deemed advisable that 
further details should be incorporated 
in a revised report and that such a re- 
port be submitted for consideration to 
the board of directors, presidents and 
secretary-managers of local associa- 
tions, and to others interested, before 
the plans shall be submitted to the con- 
vention in Mayflower Hotel, October 7 
to 9. It is proposed that plans be evolved 
to enable U.T.A. to increase its budget 





and enlarge the scope of its operating 
program, and it is believed that a change 
to a direct membership status will make 
this possible. The special committee 
consists of Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
West Virginia; Eugene H. Gordon, Bos- 
ton; and William T. Greig, Minneapolis. 


Honors to Newspapers 

Trophies and certificates were 
awarded to newspapers for typographic 
excellence at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, February 
20 and 21. The 85 newspapers that en- 
tered the contest were judged on the 
basis of head dress, body dress, adver- 
tising typography, general makeup and 
presswork, a maximum of 20 points be- 
ing credited for each. 

First-place awards in their respective 
classifications were won by the Panta- 
graph, Bloomington, Illinois; Palladium- 
Item, Richmond, Indiana; Daily Trib- 
une, Hastings, Nebraska; and Daily 
Capital, Sedalia, Missouri. Each of these 
newspapers was presented with a silver 
wall plaque provided by the Medill 
School of Journalism chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. Presentations were made by 
Elmo Scott Watson, national president 
of the fraternity. 

Judges in the contest were Kenneth 
E. Olson, dean of the Medill School of 
Journalism; Douglas C. McMurtrie, di- 
rector of typography, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, and J. L. Frazier, edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER. Complete 
list of awards were: 

Class D. (over 25,000 circulation) first, 
Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois; sec- 
ond, Press-Gazette, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; third, Register-Republic, Rockford, 
Illinois; honorable mentions: Journal, 
Flint, Michigan, and Illinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield, Illinois. 

Class C (10,000 to 25,000 circulation): 
first, Palladium-Item, Richmond, Indi- 
ana; second, Evening News, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; third, Evening News, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. Honorable men- 
tions in this class were awarded to Post- 
Crescent, Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
Courier-News, Elgin, Illinois. 

Class B. (5,000 to 10,000 circulation): 
first, Daily Tribune, Hastings, Nebraska; 
second, News, Iron Mountain, Michigan; 
third, Post-Register, Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
honorable mentions, Mining Journal, 
Marquette, Michigan, and Tribune, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Class A. (under 5,000): first, Daily 
Capital, Sedalia, Missouri; second, 
News-Democrat, Goshen, Indiana; third, 
Daily Register, Harrisburg, Illinois; 
honorable mentions, Daily News, New- 
ton, Iowa, and Daily Iowan, Iowa City. 

Election of officers of the Inland Daily 
Press Association resulted as follows: 
president, Clinton F. Karstaedt, secre- 
tary-treasurer of News, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin; vice-president, F. W. Schaub, busi- 
ness manager of Herald - Review, 
Decatur, Illinois; chairman of the board 
of directors, Tom H. Keene, editor of 
Truth, Elkhart, Indiana. John L. Meyer, 
with headquarters in Chicago, was again 
named secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation for his eighth year. 


Cuneo Writes About Unions 

John F. Cuneo, president of The 
Cuneo Press, with subsidiaries in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia, is 
author of an article entitled, “Getting 
Along With the Unions,” in Forbes 
Magazine, February 1, 1940. In the ar- 
ticle, Mr. Cuneo said that his company 
has made a profit every year since he 
signed his first union contract in 1919, 
even while some non-union and open- 
shop competitors “were using depres- 
sion red ink in their books.” 

Five principles govern Mr. Cuneo’s 
relationship with the various unions, 
“all A. F. of L., which range from the 
purely printing crafts through other 
trades such as electricians and the ma- 
chinists in the plant.” 

“Our first principle in working with a 
union is to be honest,” said Mr. Cuneo. 
“Once we make a contract we hold to 
it scrupulously with no crossed fingers 
or mental reservations. The union of- 
ficers know that. 

“Our second principle is to insist on 
equally scrupulous observance by the 
unions. 

“Our third principle is to be fair but 
firm in making a deal. When the union 
asks a raise, we tell them frankly what 
we can afford. 

“Our fourth principle is to recognize 
the other fellow’s problem just as well 
as our own. 

“Our fifth principle is to work with 
the unions, not against them.” 

Under each statement of principle, 
Mr. Cuneo cited some experience or ex- 
periences to illustrate his point. 


Winners in Essay Contest 

Lawrence Mund, seventeen-year-old 
senior of the New York School of 
Printing, won first prize in the fourth 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 
according to an announcement by Fred 
J. Hartman, chairman of the contest 
advisory committee and director of the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild. Second prize was won by Jay 
Newman, of Bosse High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and third prize went to 
Russell Jensen, ‘of Washington Park 
High School, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Fourth prize was won by Robert 
James Golden, fourteen years old, a 
ninth-grade student at Sedgewick Ju- 
nior High School, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Mund wins a $300 scholarship 
to the department of printing at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Newman 
wins a trip to New York, and to the 
1940 World’s Fair in that city; Jensen 
wins $50 in cash, and Golden, $15 in 
cash. 

Judges in the contest were Harry 
Gage, vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, who served 
as chairman; J. L. Frazier, editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER; Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried, editor of The American Printer, 
and Ernest F. Trotter, managing editor 
of Printing. 

About 7,400 students of printing, 
representing more than 300 schools in 
the United States and Canada, partic- 
ipated in the essay contest. 
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Display Piece for Printers 

As part of its material to aid printers 
in their campaigns for more business 
the Graham Paper Company, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has prepared a large 
display piece which may be used either 
in a window or on a counter. 

The piece is in the form of a gateway 
and measures, flat, about 28 by 44 inches. 
Featured is the copy “Printing is the 
Gateway to New Business.” A tie-up is 
made with the five-hundredth anniver- 
sary of printing by showing on the left 
a press of 1440, with a printer of those 
times, and a press of 1940, also with its 
operator, on the panel at the right. Stock 
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Compliments off Graham Paper Company 


trial disputes and legislative battles. It 
is believed many other items can be 
graphed for quick reader-assimilation. 

News will be highly departmentalized 
and briefed for rapid reading with 
much more emphasis on background 
and interpretation than in other news- 
papers. Display will be largely avoided. 
There will be no advertising, the five- 
cent price being expected to cover all 
expenses. However, advertising con- 
sidered to have news value will be 
handled as news. Radio news is ex- 
pected to occupy as much as 16 per cent 
of the space. 

A thirty-two page paper is planned. 
Unusual legibility is to be achieved 
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Display piece to promote greater use of printing available from the Graham Paper Company 


is a good weight board and the display 
piece is printed in five colors—red, two 
blues, yellow, and green. 

There are four folds in the center 
which add depth to the display by re- 
cessing the middle panel approximately 
an inch behind the other two. 

The Graham Paper Company is offer- 
ing the display to all printers who ask 
for a copy. 


New Tabloid for New York 


A new kind of tabloid newspaper is 
to be launched in New York City about 
June 1. The daily, which is yet to be 
named, is backed by Publications Re- 
search, Incorporated. Ralph McA. In- 
gersoll, president and organizer of the 
group, is a former publisher of Time, 
was managing editor of Fortune, and 
is one of the group which helped de- 
velop The New Yorker. 

A number of innovations in makeup 
and editorial policy are planned. The 
first page will consist entirely of an 
index of the informal, “non-journalese” 
headlines which will be used. There 
will be no cartoons or comic strips but 
it is planned to have drawings in color. 

Graphic portrayal of many news 
straight stories through devices not or- 
dinarily employed, except in sports or 
market pages, will be a feature. For 
example, there will be box scores to 
show which side is winning in indus- 


with 914-point New Caledonia on 10- 
point base. The paper will be printed 
on a newly developed stock to take 
fast-drying magazine inks. Presses es- 
pecially equipped to use this ink will 
be installed. 

This venture into the tabloid field is 
capitalized at $1,500,000, raised pri- 
vately. Subscribers include many prom- 
inent leaders in publishing, literary, 
advertising, and other circles. Business 
manager will be William Baumbacker, 
Junior, at present with the New York 
Daily News; George H. Lyon, formerly 
with the Scripps-Howard organization, 
will be managing editor, and Donald F. 
Stewart, treasurer. 

The news staff will number about 
fifty, ten of them foreign correspondents 
and three in Washington. Hiring will 
not begin before March 1. United Press 
wire service will probably be used. The 
offices are at 14 West 49th Street. 


Data on Rubber Gums 

Popularity of molded rubber plates 
has influenced the Ideal Roller and 
Manufacturing Company to issue a 
folder on the subject of rubber plate 
gums which the company supplies in 
various degrees of hardness suitable for 
use with anilin and water base inks, bag 
inks, linseed inks, and in combination 
with synthetic materials. It will be a 
helpful reference source. 





Study Civic Printing 

Political groups in New York City are 
interested in printing to the point where 
one group wants to establish a munic- 
ipal printing plant, while District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey is investigat- 
ing methods employed by purchasing 
departments and others in contracting 
for printed matter for public uses. 
Meanwhile, the management of the New 
York Employing Printers Association is 
preparing data to present to the public 
authorities to represent the views of 
printers. The municipality spends an- 
nually about $2,000,000 for printing. 
Final results of the study being made 
by the departments of purchase and 
investigation will be reported to Mayor 
La Guardia, after which the department 
of estimate will decide future action. 


Reversed Images 

This year we are celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of daguerreo- 
types—first practical photographs. Hold- 
ing back the daguerreotype’s success 
was its reversed images. A soldier car- 
ried his gun on his left shoulder. A love- 
sick swain photographed 100 years ago 
with his hand on his heart found, in the 
daguerreotype, that his heart was on his 
right side. Landscapes were not made 
because the points of the compass were 
“cockeyed” in the daguerreotype. In 
1940, this is no problem. William C. 
Huebner, the founder of photocompos- 
ing in the graphic arts, is the inventor 
of one solution for it. 

When visiting the Huebner Labora- 
tories in New York recently, I saw the 
first group of straight-line image re- 
versers being shipped out. The inven- 
tion is an attachment for the front of 
a lens. It does away with prisms and 
their ghost images, as well as camera 
stands with turntables and danger of 
vibration. By the use of wet-plate pho- 
tography, we have stripped the collodion 
image from its glass support and turned 
it over on another glass, notwithstand- 
ing the danger of distortion through the 
film stretching. Since the use of film, to 
get a reversed image, the greater error 
is being committed in photo-printing 
through the back of the film. Now that 
printing in colors from color-separation 
negatives is overwhelming printers, Mr. 
Huebner’s image reverser has arrived 
at just the right time to be welcomed 
by colorplate makers for offset or relief 
plate printing—S.H.H. 


Offers Letterhead Clinic 

Emphasis on selling quality work on 
quality paper has been made in a group 
of advertising pieces issued by Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company. The packet in- 
cludes a rating formula and blank to 
judge the merits of letterheads. To as- 
sist printers to sell better quality letter- 
heads, the company has established a 
“Letterhead Clinic” to which specimens 
may be sent for ratings. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of 
unattractive and ineffective letterheads 
in use, and the field is wide open for 
the printer who has a convincing way of 
selling new ones” reads part of the copy 
in one of the advertising pieces. 
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I.T.U. Suspended by ALF. of L. 


On January 29, the executive com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor, meeting in its mid-winter ses- 
sion, suspended all locals affiliated with 
the International Typographical Union. 
Last October, the A.F. of L. convention, 
in Cincinnati, suspended the I.T.U. be- 
cause it refused to pay an assessment of 
1 per cent for each member. 

The I.T.U. has declined to pay the as- 
sessment, which totals about $24,000, on 
the grounds that the money was for the 
purpose of fighting the Committee of 
Industrial Organization. In his an- 
nouncement of the suspension, William 
F. Green, president of the A.F. of L., said 
he hoped that the situation would not 
reach the stage where outright expul- 
sion of the I.T.U. from the A-F. of L. 
would take place. 

Should the I.T.U. be finally expelled 
from the A.F. of L. the question of elim- 
ination of the typographers’ union from 
Allied Printing Trades Council, an A.F. 
of L. charter holder, would come up. 
Further complications would arise from 
the fact that the council owns the 
printing trades label. Since the I.T.U. 
members by referendum voted not to 
pay the assessment, a second referen- 
dum would be necessary before pay- 
ment could be reconsidered. 

Latin American Exhibit 

Specimens of printing done in Latin 
America constitute a traveling exhibit 
shown in New York and Washington, 
which will be routed to other cities in 
the United States by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. Included in the 
exhibit are books, periodicals, prints, 
and posters from the following coun- 
tries: Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guata- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 


Conference Dates Set 


Dates have been tentatively set for 
the nineteenth annual conference on 
printing education to be held at Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York, June 30 and July 
1 to 3. A program is being arranged 
to include numerous subjects of interest 
to teachers of printing in high schools 
and colleges in addition to a celebration 
of the 500th anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing from movable type. 


Inventors Honored 


Three men prominent in the graphic 
arts were honored in two cities as a 
result of the nation-wide observance of 
the 150th anniversary of the United 
States patent system during the month 
of February. Honors in the form of 
“modern pioneer awards” were voted 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to outstanding inventors and 
research scientists associated with man- 
ufacturing concerns throughout the 
country. 

Among fifteen men honored at Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, on Wednesday, Feb- 


ruary 6, was Alfred F. Harris, chairman 
of the board of directors of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, for his in- 
ventions and developments in offset 
presses bearing his name. The event 
was sponsored by the Associated In- 
dustries of Cleveland, the Ohio Manu- 
facturers Association, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

In Philadelphia, “modern pioneer 
awards” were bestowed upon Mauritz 
Christian Indahl, chief engineer, and 
William Carl Huebner, technical en- 
gineering counsel on photomechanical 
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equipment, of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, at a banquet of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Friday, February 16. Mr. Indahl was 
honored because of his inventions in the 
field of machine typesetting and type- 
making for the monotype company. He 
has been connected with that company 
for almost forty years. Mr. Huebner re- 
ceived the pioneer award because of his 
inventions of new machines and proc- 
esses in general use in the lithographic 
and gravure methods of printing. He 
became associated with the monotype 
company in 1933. 


Macoy Taken by Death 


Earl H. Macoy, a former president of 
the Lithographers National Association, 
died in Chicago, February 13, after a 
brief illness. Funeral services, held in 
Oak Woods Cemetery, were attended 
by many former associates and friends 
representing the graphic arts. Mr. Ma- 
coy was for many years president of 
the National Printing and Engraving 
Company. During the operation of the 
N.R.A., he was code secretary of the 
Chicago Manufacturing Lithographers 
Association. During the six years prior 
to his death, he was connected with 
civic and industrial organizations, hav- 
ing retired from all graphic arts affilia- 
tions sometime ago. 


Expands Plant 


Another expansion program an- 
nounced by the Chicago Tribune in- 
cludes plans for the expenditure of 
$200,000 for an addition to the building 
to accommodate the printing plant and 
editorial rooms. Sixteen more typeset- 
ting machines have been purchased 
which will give the newspaper a total 
of ninety-one machines, ten for the set- 
ting of headlines and making correc- 
tions, fifty for setting news copy and 
thirty-one for setting advertisements. 
Additional press equipment was in- 
stalled within the last year to provide 
extra facilities to print the increased 
circulation, which now exceeds 1,000,000 
copies of the newspaper daily, and 1,- 
200,000 on Sundays. 


Writes for Executives 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of the 
American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was the author of “Wage 
Incentives and Industrial; Relations,” 
leading article in Executives Service 
Bulletin, a publication of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, for De- 
cember, 1939. The Bulletin is edited 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the insurance company as a medium 
through which executives of leading 
industrial organizations can exchange 
views on problems of management, par- 
ticularly those of personnel. 

In his article, Mr. Jones was able to 
bring before many executives in other 
industries, far removed from the 
graphic arts, certain of the problems 
and situations that face the employer 
in the manufacturing of printing presses 
and movable type. It is a good sign for 
these times when leaders in printing 
and publishing, and the allied fields of 
printing equipment manufacturing, tell 
other executives what they do to better 
industrial relations and meet common 
problems of management and, in re- 
turn, get others’ views and ideas. 

“In our company,” Mr. Jones writes, 
in his article, “we are strong believers 
in wage incentives. It is our experience 
that such incentives make for more effi- 
cient work and for a more contented 
group of employes.” He pointed out the 
unusual situation that arose for the 
specialized nature of his company’s pro- 
duction, discussed the consequent ab- 
sence of mass production methods, and 
demonstrated the need for an incentive 
system which would increase personal 
output and reduce wastes and other in- 
direct costs.” 

Percentage figures were given by Mr. 
Jones to show how introduction of re- 
ward plans for workers and supervisors 
had accomplished many desired results. 
After summarizing the company’s ex- 
periences and policies, he concluded 
his article by pointing out that, “In 
establishing any wage-incentive plan, 
management should take the employe 
group into its confidence as far as pos- 
sible. If the employes themselves help 
to formulate the plan, they will have 
greater confidence in it, will respond 
more wholeheartedly to it—and the re- 
sults will be reflected in good industrial 
relationships.” 





It's Brand New! 1940 Baum Suction Sextuplet! 


THE PRACTICAL SIZE... 
171% by 2214 At the usual price of a 14 by 20! 








Neuer Before (Under DOUBLE the price of this machine) 
Could You Get « Golder 


As Accurate and Fast! 


Such amazing speed you won't 
believe it until you check it. 


As Quickly Set Up! 


No plates to remove . . . de- 
flectors simply drop in instan- 
taneously. 


To Make Three 
Parallel Folds 


Enabling you then to go di- 
rectly into the right angle sec- 
tion with its selectivity of three 
more parallel folds (at right 
angles to the first three). 


Has Cutters . Baum Sanat... 14 by 20 


(For multiple folding jobs) | B Sextuplet 17!/2 by 22! 
after the last (right angle) sec- d ii Octuplet fs by 28 s 


tion... in addition to the usual Baum Decuplet 
cutting- scorer section after 


the first folding section. ® IL’ y} RB will jor You Late 


At a price you can afford to pay .. . if you have but an occasional folding job .. . 
DON'T DO WITHOUT its convenience, efficiency and great profit .. . because it's 
yours on a pay-for-itself-plan . . . so small are the monthly payments! 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA! 
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“HOW AM I EVER GOING 


TO HANDLE ALL 
THIS EXTRA WORK?” 


PICTURE OF A CUSTOMER 
WHO NEEDS A PRINTER’S HELP! 


OF COURSE he’s jammed with work. Every- 


one is these days. Follow-ups. . . explana- 
tions . . . petty, routine jobs waste valuable time 
he needs for more important tasks. He’s bogged 
down in detail. His desk looks like a junk heap. 
He needs help . . . the kind of help that only a 
printer can give. 

He needs printed forms... up-to-date forms 
that will help him organize his work efficiently. 
He needs a color signal system to speed up rou- 
tine and eliminate errors. He needs stationery, 
too . . . modern matched stationery that will 
build good will and bring in sales. 


Right now is the time to go after these jobs, 
and Hammermill provides the selling tools you 
need to clinch them. The new book ‘‘21 Ways to 
Keep a Clear Desk,’’ and the Demonstration Kit 
of Hammermill Bond are packed with definite 
practical ideas that will help your customer in 
his work . . . ideas that will lead to more print- 
ing orders for you. 


Send for your copy of ‘21 Ways’ and the 
Demonstration Kit today. Take them with you 
when you tackle your next prospect. They’!l help 
you land more orders. Mail coupon now. 
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Here are the selling tools you need today! 


1. “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” 
... 21 leads to sales. Specific sugges- 
tions for Sales Managers, Purchas- 
ing Agents, Credit Managers, 
Office Managers. Time-saving forms 
to help each of your customers in 
his own particular job. 
*” x * 


2. Twenty-five checks on form effi- 

ciency. Samples of printed forms 

that gather information... sum- 

marize it... pass it on... follow it 

up... record it for the files. Practi- 

cal forms that you can sell today. 
* * ok 


3. Color Signal System. How, when 

and where to use colored paper for 

office printing. How color speeds 

work, cuts down mistakes. An idea 

that costs your customer nothing 

extra, yet means extra orders for you. 
* * * 


4. Matched stationery —letter- 
heads, envelopes, forms, all with a 
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~ LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ...1IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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family resemblance. Sample sets 
designed with popular type faces. 
Helps you land the whole stationery 
order instead of letterheads alone. 
* x * 
5. Layout and order sheets. They 
help your customer lay out form or 
letterhead instructions easily and 
accurately . . . help you get the 
order . . . eliminate errors and mis- 
understandings. 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Erie, Pa. 

Please send me my free copy 
of ‘21 Ways” and the Demon- 
stration Kit of Hammermill 


Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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MARK DOWN 
YOUR LOCK-UP 
COSTS... 








‘¢ CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS 


ie Reduce your lock-up costs 70%—80% ... step. 


up your per-hour production . . . allow your- 
self a wider operating margin — equip your shop in 
with Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. p 
Two of these time-saving quoins do the work of TEN 


five to eight ordinary quoins. Each quoin is oper- 
ated by one turn of the key and is self-locking— 
can’t slip. The quoin is always parallel with the 
form, locks true its entire length and provides a 
square lock-up. Accurate register is assured. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins can be placed in direct 
contact with type matter—no reglets required. Ex- 
pansion is direct and powerful, preventing work-ups. 
These quoins are self-contained — handled as one 
piece—can’t fall apart. They’re made of the finest 
steel, cadmium-plated—built for years of service. 


Exact register position is shown by indicator on top 
of each quoin. Accuracy is assured when unlocking 
and re-locking the form for corrections or changes. 








Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are especially valuable wee f 
where space is limited. Only two are required for and 
locking up any platen form. They are particularly Whi 
desirable for tariff pages and other forms requiring of 
frequent slug changes. Ideal for foundry lock-up. we 
Each Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin is actually a series : noes si _ me ae ade ‘ —_ rece \° 
of quoins operated by one key. Thus, two Hi-Speed engths, Tom ‘ 20 inches. opecia i engths ma: e fc 
Quoins replace four or more others. to order. Write at once for full details and prices. " 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 1928 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. HUBBARD STREET (\hallenge, 200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK T 
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THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 





X Make ready in HALF the 





















To reduce printing costs on labels, 


WI 
‘ cartons, seals and similar small 
plate jobs on flat bed presses—you 
need STERLING SEMI-STEEL 
TOGGLE BASES. This is substan- 
tiated by years of continuous serv- 
ice during which time they have 
A 50% saving in iock-up and make- retained their accuracy—and safe- 
ready time is not unusual where 
GENUINE PMC WARNOCK 
MALLEABLE IRON Bases are 
used on flat bed presses. This is 
because these bases are sturdy— 


dependable—accurate—assure pre- 
cision register—and are built to 


guarded precision register on thou- 
sands of complicated lock-up jobs. 


Write for bulletin giving the facts. 


give years of profitable service. 
Write for bulletin describing the 
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complete system. 


“WARNOCK’! gu. STERLING” 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS en Gs a” TOGGLE BASES 
we 
~ 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 






23 E. 26th Street, New York City 608 South Dearborn, Chicago 








Why Pay More? 
MODELS 27 & 28 


CORRECT MECHANICALLY DIRECT DRIVE 





The Experienced Printer Says 
“The FINEST MACHINE at ANY PRICE” 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS QUOTED UPON REQUEST 


We will allow 10% trade-in : 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF—Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, Solid 
or Removable No. Slide 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














The flying wedge’s last stand... 


That was in 1904, when public opinion aroused by foot- 
ball casualties, forced a reform. It opened up the game, 
increased its speed and its patronage immeasurably. 
Another innovation of the same period was the Kimble 
Motor, built especially for printing presses. Its benefits, 
too, have expanded throughout the years. ; . in speedier 
presses and increased patronage of the Graphic Arts. 
Kise Evecrric Co., 2011 W. Hastings St. , Chicago, II]. 


Kim ble MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
Oa eT 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
[03 1(67.C ere) 
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Yes, those proofs CAN represent a real picture of your job... Select 
your paper—then have your halftone plates made for that paper, have 
them proved with proper inks on that paper. Your proofs will then give 
you a true picture of the job. 

Remember “PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB” and if you specify 
CHAMPLAIN English Finish for your catalogs, house organs, broadsides 
and folders... you'll have the base of a well printed job! 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


WRITE 
For this new 
demonstration 
broadside. Ad- 
dress Sales Dept. 
B. 





INTERNATIONAL a VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER ° INTERNATIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT - INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR 
BEESWING MANIFOLD * TICONDEROGA BOOK * TICONDEROGA TEXT ° INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK - SARATOGA BOOK * SARATOGA COVER ~ LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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atawite ; a 
Dib. 
Manifold 
Evtra ty becatise its 
Sty geal bcp Y 
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Next time you’re thinking about printing a job on an inexpensive 
lightweight paper, remember about Patawite 9 lb. Manifold. The fact 
that Patawite is made on precision paper machines has resulted in a 
sheet of exceptional quality. It’s thin; it’s light; it’s strong. And its 
smooth clean surface will tell you that here is a paper that will print 
beautifully. Patawite Manifold is recommended for airmail stationery, 
ain copy sheets, folders, advertising broadsides, office forms and 
many other purposes. It is unwatermarked, unglazed, and is avail- 
able in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue and white. Ask us for 


sample booklet and the name of the distributor in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K t14 tol, Pennsyl VaNLA 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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@ Just as it takes an expert to solve individual 
paper problems, it takes an expert to solve your 
problem of offset protection. Pressroom require- 
ments are widely diversified, and in order to 
select the offset equipment exactly suited to your 
particular needs—and adaptable to possible future 
changes—the services of an expert are advisable. 


The DeVilbiss Company, experts in offset pro- 
tection, will give you dependable advice. For 


years, DeVilbiss has, made a systematic study of 
the offsetting problem. This knowledge, com- 
bined with more than fifty years’ experience in 
building sprays of every conceivable type, has 
enabled DeVilbiss to build simple, practical and 
efficient spray systems for all printing and offset 
presses. Write today for complete information. 


DE VILBISS =228K5151 


;, THE De VILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO*' USA, 

















DeEVILBISS 


PROTEC 


DeVilbiss offers a 
complete line of fif- 
teen standard outfits 
— portable or station- 
ary; with or without 
air compresscr; pres- 
sure or gravity feed; 
One or two spray guns 
—to meet all condi- 
tions in all pressrooms, 
both large and small. 


SS 


> OFFSETTING ¢ SLIPSHEETING « INK DOCTORING « RACKING ¢ LOST RUNNING TIME 
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Equipment licensed for 
use under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790. 








A CENTENNIAL OF PROGRESS 


BALE-TOME INES AND PROCESS COLORS 


In celebration of our One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary, Morrill presents to the industry a series 
of specialized color books. Specific inks on spe- 
cific stocks for specific presses! Solve your 
color and pressroom problems by referring to 
this particular book or the rest of the series 
which you may have on request. Essential qual- 
ities and characteristics of the inks are identi- 
fied. Write for any of these which fit your 
specialty: Morr-Gloss Label inks, Offset inks, 
Sil-vor Plate inks, Corrugated and Fibreboard 
inks, Morr-Gloss Carton inks, Cotton Bag and 
Burlap inks, Halftone Blacks and Process inks. 


MODERNIZE WITH MORRILL 


GEO. H. MORRILL C0. 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Fort 


Worth: Minneapolis: San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 











BEST BY TEST 
ON ANY PRESS 








@ You don't guess . . . youdon't ex- 
periment when you buy CHICAGO 
ROLLERS. You've got the BEST... 
and you can anticipate that kind of 
service. For more than 40 years 
they've stood the test of performance 
on every type of press .. . every 
kind of printing. And they've set up 
an unmatched record for durability, 
economy and all-around dependability. 

Try them on your presses. Watch their per- 


formance and you, too, will be a booster for 
these better rollers. Order several sets today. 





When you buy CHICAGO ROLLERS you per- 
force also receive an intrinsic something which 
cannot be bought or measured with money... 


that is SINCERITY AND INTEGRITY. 


CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


554-570 W. HARRISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














A NEW ARRIVAL AT A NEW PRICE 














5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


{% i 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES.,.BROOKLYN, N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 
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WITH A WIDER VARIETY 
OF PRINTING 


How can you produce a greater variety of printing without an investment 
in additional equipment and a corresponding increase in your overhead? 





@ You can do it by replacing obsolete job equip- 
ment with the Kluge automatic platen press de- 
signed and built especially to meet the varied re- 
quirements of today’s printing. The new Kluge 
Automatic Press will produce the widest range of 
work efficiently and economically, thus broaden- 
ing your market. 


The heart of the versatility of the new Kluge Au- 
tomatic Press is the patented stationary backshaft 
which produces an absolutely ‘rigid impression’. 
It is this “rigid impression’’ that makes the new 
Kluge Automatic Press a unique platen press 
capable of producing perfect halftone and color 
work as well as improving the quality on ‘‘run of the 
mine’’ jobs. Increase your market, and your 
profits, with the new Kluge Automatic Press. 


THE SECRET OF KLUGE “RIGID IMPRESSION” 





























1F Yo, Ble Your’ 
END 4 VE Your ~ S€r 
“es TRIFLE! pee 
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Kluge Stationary Backshaft —When the 
backshattis held stationary withthe eccentric 
on dead center, as on the Kluge Automatic 
Press, it is impossible to twist it on impres- 
sion no matter how much force is applied. 


The Oscillating Backshaft of the ordinary 
platen press frequently yields, or twists, on 
impression because it hasn't reached dead 
center when impression starts. This ne- 
cessitates more make-ready in the form of 


“Squeeze’’ which in turn increases the 
yield in the backshaft. Thus, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to print a better 
class of work satisfactorily on a platen 
press with an old style oscillating backshatt. 


Ask for the new booklet explaining Kluge “Rigid Impression” 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS - 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA 
* LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
* MINNEAPOLIS - 


ATLANTA DETROIT 
CANADA: SEARS, LTD. 
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Shotgun 
Coverage 
with New low-cost 


ATF 


Diatram 
Yeu can aim at any part of the sheet, or get 


GUN full-sheet coverage, to protect your jobs against offsetting with an ATF 


Diafram Gun. An even film of uniform dry particles is instantly avail- 





able by simple fingertip adjustments, complete control of amount, dur- 

G ation and size of spray in any direction ... anywhere on the sheet. The 

new ATF Gun has no electrical parts ... operates entirely by air and 

American Type Founders therefore, costs less than ever before! Light and compact, it is easily 
200 ELMORA AVENUE: ELIZABETH, N. J. moved from press to press, takes up less floor space. For lithograph or 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities letterpress. Ask your ATF Salesman or Agent for complete details. 












50 }=a—GOING OFFSET? 
e = — right. Write now to fi mobo Asography Is Raised Print- 


LITHO CHEMICAL and Supply Co., 63 Park ing at its best. 
Row, New York, N. Y. for new FREE Instruc- Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


Somes =a? tion Chart telling exactly Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 


re =f M k Ph to-Offset Pp ess Plates Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 
a tea ree - The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


WHAT—FORMULAS for Each Operation 














THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A 


3INGDAHL BINDERY 


es Edition Book Binders 
£Y AG “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
































ESE ET 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses Get your free copy of this new Jia 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. bulletin-"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Tell Us Your Requirements sence Sytner how to save 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- i BO in ER 
Tee ae Eee E: J KELLY. GO KALAM 





The ART 
of BLOCK CUTTING 


By 0. A. Hankammer & F.C. Lampe 


8 5@ Learn to make your ownsim- 
t plecutsfromlinoleum blocks. 


FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 miters an 
hour direct from strip material. 
Write for your copy today. 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 






0 162 pages of easy lessons. 
pal¢ jilustrated. Reduced price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, CHICAGO 
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mus is NO Test Tube Matter 








CLEVELAND “W" CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


You can’t put a folding machine in a test tube. 
Even if you could, such a test would reveal 
only the good quality of materials—cast iron, 
steel, bronze, aluminum, etc., that go into its 





















































manufacture! 


But you don’t need this test on CLEVELAND 


Folders. 


You can depend on the integrity and the 

60-year record of the Company which builds 
them for quality of materials and workman- 
ship, and also on the long years of service 

that thousands of CLEVELANDS have given 


their owners. 


What you are really interested in is: 


1 - Folding Range: Will a CLEVELAND give you the 
variety of folds or signatures that you now use 
or anticipate? 


2 - Size Range: Which CLEVELAND model will best 
meet the range of sheet sizes you have to be 
folded, and give you the most productive 
hours? 


3 - Speed: Will cLeveLanp Folders give you the 
highest speed and output, and greatest profit 
per running hour? 


4 - Quality of Work: Will CLEVELANDS give you the 
greatest accuracy and uniformity? 


5 - Operation: Are CLEVELANDS easiest and quickest 
to adjust and operate? 


6° Do CLEVELANDS predominate in the most pro- 
gressive plants? 


Before you buy a Folder, check up on these six 
points. Check your work against the four sizes of 
CLEVELANDS shown here. They cover sheet sizes from 
3 x 4” to 39 x 64”, and each size makes practically 
every fold its maximum sheet requires. 

Then avail yourself of the long experience of our 
Representatives. They can give you much practical 
assistance, if you will write us. No obligation. 


It will pay you to Standardize 





with Modern High Speed Clevelands 








Accurate - Automatic - Speedy 


4,000 correctly numbered sheets per A PATENT machine providing for the 





hour—and if desired, this machine can numbers to be automatically repeated 
be supplied for perforating at the same if desired, and arrangements are incor- 
time. porated for numbering sheets “at 
Hand or automatic feeding—fully view.” 
automatic mechanical check,—pile de- The name “Halley” has stood for 
livery. This patent Rotary machine is specialization in the manufacture of 
ideal for accurately numbering: Bank Rotary sheet fed automatic numbering 
notes, cheques, treasury notes and all machines for over 25 years—your guar- 
Junior Labour only Required kinds of commercial numerical work. antee of precision machines. 





Particulars from JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD., SAMS LANE, WEST BROMWICH,ENG. 





HAMMOND 
GLIDER 


ZEPHYR BLACKS 
Favorites | 
Across the Nation 

For Flatbed Presses Their 

DRYING SPEED is 

Absolutely Amazing! 






CCLAIMED the 

world over as 
the most remarkable 
saw ever built. The 
famous GLIDER is 
designed to meet 
the most exacting 
demands of the com- 
mercial printing 
plant and it has 
‘what it takes."' 
Trade your old saw 
now for a bench or 


floor GLIDER. 





WRITE! WIRE! OR PHONE! 
For Our Descriptive Folder 





Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


ENKS§®  aiorriceanp Factory 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 























Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Haven 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans 
Birmingham Dayton Manila Philadelphia 
: (MEERA GE ATE C Boston H Mexico City San Francisco 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. Chicago Jacksonville Nashville Seattle 
1616 DOUGLAS AVE. 
for s peedy, TE RAN 
ACCURATE NUMBERING Sales ammunition! 
The Wetter High Speed Lock Wig ins Book Form It’s as far in advance of home-cut 
Wheel Model is a profit saver a stock as the cartridge from pow- 
on high speed flat-bed presses. by these paper mer- der and ball. 
Wheels cannot overthrow eer Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 
: New York City used for business cards in a Com- 
Takes no extra space in the a pact Binder, is a sure fire business 
form. One of many Wetter Chatigta = eat Co. getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 
models, Number Better with a ‘The Chatfield Paper Co. any of these paper merchants to 
: Detroit fix you up with a trial order—or 


? Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. < 
Wetter. Catalog? Grand Rapids write us direct. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 





Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE co. L. 8. meawert Os. Inc. St Lenk 
3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. The John B. Wi qs qs {| NX \ 


ASYoy (0 Mob lod) Me (-Tol(-Sa-Mob ole Mob cob elod eS 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 
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POINT INCLUSIVE 


6 POINT TO 48 


BULMER ROMAN AND BULMER 


ITALIC ARE CAST IN SIZES FROM 





W It was William Bulmer’s ambition, according to the ‘tadvertisement” in 
his Poems by Goldsmith and Parnell,‘‘to combine the various beauties of 
Printing, Type-founding, Engraving and Paper-making . . . with a view to 
ascertain the near approach to perfection which those arts have attained.” 
W W Of the type he chose for the task he wrote,““The whole of the Types, with 
yy which this work has _— printed, are executed by Mr. William Martin, a 
WV very ingenious young artist who is at this time forming a Foundry by which 
W he will be enabled to offer the world a Specimen of Types, that will in a 


W very eminent degree unite 


= utility, elegance, and beauty.” 


m That was in 1795. In 1923, Morris Benton recut Martin’s roman and italic 
ps in a version that retained the elegance and beauty of the originals, named 
AN them after Bulmer. Because they are particularly suited to current trends in 
ps typography, Bulmer Roman and Italic are now offered with new figures that 
WN increase their utility in advertising. A showing will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN LyrE FouNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
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Lor loday’s Plant 


Nothing but the Best is Profitable 





To Produce the Best in Offset 
you must have Modern Equipment 











Whenever offset is produced with LESS profit 
than is possible with a modern Harris Press, 


then the difference must be figured as LOSS. 


Harris Presses are engineered and built to 


give that maximum profit—a profit possible 


with equipment built by the pioneer 
builders of successful offset presses. In today’s 
plant only the best is good enough for max- 
imum profits. Harris—the press of modern 


business—is acclaimed for this reason. 





For Offset Profits you need the Harris — 
To get these Profits—Call on Harris 

























LSS-35!x 45! Single Color Harris Offect 


HARRIS 
LITHO-CHEMICALS 


Through research Harris 
has developed and stand- 
ardized new chemicals for 
_ both deep etch and surface. 
* plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. 
Write us with reference to 
your lithographic problem, 








HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER - COMPANY 





General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York—330 West 42nd Street; 
| Chieage-24s South Dearborn Street; Dayton—819 Washington Street; Atlanta—(Harris-Seybold Sales Corp. ) 


20 Spring Street, N. W.; San Francisco—420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY® 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 104 e¢ March, 1940 e¢ Number 6 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland tome Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald 7 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 








PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
LTI-P! COMPANY, S. W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 














WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 


Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line. minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of ere his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








TRAINED EXECUTIVES 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF PRINTING HOUSE 

CRAFTSMEN, INC., can recommend competent executives 
or assistants for all branches of the Graphic Arts. Write L. M. 
Augustine, Sec., 3117 White Ave., Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LONG-ESTABLISHED, well-equipped printing plant and 

bindery in growing southwestern city. Good record, sub- 
stantial customers. Owners retiring account age. Reasonable 
cash payment, balance easy terms, low interest. For details 
address M 337. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Wanted—14x20 or 17x22 Webendorfer offset press, transfer 
press, vacuum printing frame, whirler and arc light. Will 
pay cash. Box M 336. 








FOR SALE 


INSTALLED NEW GOSS COX-O-TYPE PRESS. Offer for sale 

41” by 53” bed-size Miehle and Eclipse folder (separate) in 
perfect condition and guaranteed for $1850. Fully equipped, 
variable speed motor, new rollers, complete. Newspaper and 
samples of work printed thereon furnished. May be seen in 
operation. Need the room. Act quickly. Rochester Clarion, 
Rochester, Michigan. 








NO. 3 MIEHLE PRESS, Serial No. 9658. Spiral gear drive, 

General Electric A. C. 60 cycle 3 phase 220 volt v.s. motor 
with push-button controllers, 2 chases, 2 sets of rollers, Dex- 
ter Cross Continuous Feeder, gas heater. Price $1350 on the 
floor of customer’s plant in Northern Illinois. TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, 220 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 





NO. 3 MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT $2850. 32x45% sheet size, 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeder, Extension Delivery, AC Motors, 
Spiral Gears. Hairline register and mechanical condition 
guaranteed. On the floor of one of the finest color printers in 
Chicago. MUST HAVE THE SPACE AT ONCE. A B C MA- 
CHINERY WORKS, 564 W. Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 





PLANE-O-PLATE. Rotary precision shaver. Shaves all types 
of flat work including stereos, electros, base, etc., to exact 
type height for printing. Eliminates irregular plate levels. 
Saves time, work, improves quality. Two sizes, handles work 
up to full page. Get prices, details. Write Monomelt Co., Dept. 
8, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Whitlock, two-revolution, four-roller erry 
press, bed size 28 x 42, in very good condition. Price $450.00 
F.O.B. our plant. Master- Craft Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“MARK-UP FOR NEWSPAPER ADS.” A simple and ——? 
method of marking and fitting copy. $1.00 per copy. R. 
Dougherty, IP 1249 Raum St., N.E., Washington, D.C 














——REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





AUTOMATICS 


CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF D PLATENS 
PRESSES: AN : 
Two-color Miehle 56- H ] .e] ) Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO sistyie B and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Babcock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
matic Unit. CUTTERS, ETC. Kluge ‘and Miller 
: Power Cutters—all Units. 
NOTE: Feeders and tandard makes. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers Cc. & P. Craftsman 
fer above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S$. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


| Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
GA 


Patent 


UGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 


4 Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set The Pioneer in 1870 
of 3. ‘ 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 

ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

FOR ~~ inch | Dayton cutter; rebuilt and fully guaran- 
tee 5. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED by church publishing company, located in small 
town, a pressman thoroughly acquainted with all types of 

letterpress printing and equipment. Steady, year-round em- 

ployment. Forty-hour week. Good yearly wage. Advancement 

depends upon ability to produce. Give full details, experience 

and references first letter. M 330. 

MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR who is also capable 
compositor for commercial plant in Northwest. Steady sit- 

uation. Union. Address Box M 333. 

WANTED—Experienced Kelly and Vertical =e. Must 
have knowledge of mixing colors, 5 day week. M 339. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—20 years experience as ex- 

ecutive and production man, Chicago, Middle-West_ and 
East. Estimating experience. Unquestionable references. Mar- 
ried man, now employed. Replies confidential. M 338. 





MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York . used 


adjustable . . 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 


VISE GRIP... 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


‘ 
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SALES MANAGER—Man who directs others and personally 

sells large volume of better class printing at a profit, open 
for a change. Personal interview arranged in eastern city. 
Address Box M 332. 








COMPOSING ROOM 





OPER.—MACHINIST—FLOORMAN—SOME PRESS. A-1 fast, 
accurate, neat combination man. Anywhere in comp. room. 
275 lines hr. clean. 22 yrs. exp. weekly, daily, commercial. 
Married. No booze. Unorg. $30. Go anywhere, prefer Western 
Mo., Colo., N. Mex. or Ariz. Homer Barbour, 601 Truman St., 
Hammond, Ind. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR—young, ambitious, married man is 
qualified to make good in commercial or newspaper shop 
... by 3 years exp. comp., makeup, Gordon presswork—plus 
3,000-em production, clean proofs. (Grad. Keating School of 
Lino.) Pref. midwest. Box 0. 








YOUNG MAN age 20 wants position. Has had four years print- 

ing experience. Graduate of Keating Linotype School. Set 
from galley to galley and one-half an hour. Can do job work. 
R. H. Inman, 1008 W. 18th St., Pueblo, Colo. 





PRINTER—Good on make-up, job composition, accurate 
» proofreader; factory trained monotype combination oper- 
ator. —— at once. S. Oppenheimer, 511 Morton St., Peo- 
ria, Illinois. 





COMPOSITOR—STONEMAN, all classes of makeup, lockup, 
ete., 30, Union, Unorg., Temp., reg., sit., Printer, 316 W. 

High, Bryan, Ohio. 

OK Line up man—experienced in commercial and publications 

__ work. Can handle lock up department. M 335. 











PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN—now employed desires new connec- 
tion with plant in the East doing magazine and publication 
printing, can furnish reference for positive ability in getting 








OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. M 303. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMBITIOUS—WELL EDUCATED man, age 24, wants con- 

nection with medium-sized plant, where past gravure proc- 
ess experience, and 5% years in various departments will en- 
able him to advance as sales and production man. N. Y. City 
or vicinity preferred. M 331. 

















New! HOW 10 DIVIDE THE WORD 
20,000 WORDS sefs*‘utw"uttenwatiouat 


DICTIONARY (selected by the Trade Book Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts as the 
standard reference book for spelling and syllabi- 
cation (division) of words; preparation of mss. 
instructions). 


256 PAGES taney pocket size, buckram, round cor- 


ners, gold title, postpaid $2.00. Indexed $2.50. 
Full Blue Calfskin, gold edges, indexed $3.50. Dis- 


count on quantities. O) Vaus Beaksotan oc 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 











Simplify your SELLING PROBLEMS 


Expert Creative Help will enable you 
to anticipate your customers’ needs 


@ Time was when printers were asked 
only to print well. Now business expects constructive 
ideas! A progressive printer to-day must provide crea- 
tive help . . . actual plans, layouts, finished art, copy 

- all are now essential to get and hold profitable ac- 
counts. Simplify your selling problems by using our crea- 


cei. wre 


diversified talents. Investigate 


with the advantages of using our ex- 
O pert and experienced help. Get 
230 EAST ~—_ the facts. 
curcaco 
PLANS © LAYOUT °* ILLUSTRATION * COLOR 











g¢a BASEBALL TIME again 


Goes 1940 Baseball Calendar will make a “Hit” with every Baseball Fan 


It contains complete schedules of 
both Majors, three Class AA and 
two Class A Leagues; World Se- 
ries Records, Minor League Pen- 
nant Winners; Leading Batters and 
Pitchers of the 16 ajor League 
Clubs; Most Valuable Players; Food 
for Fandom and a wealth of other 
interesting Baseball data. 





Bec hpare 



























ELECTION BLOTTER 


shows how each state has voted 
in every election since 1880. It is 
TIMELY. IT IS INTERESTING. !t 
will be used and referred to again 
and again by everyone who re- 
ceives a copy. Write for sampies. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPAN 





35, W. Gist St., Chicago 
53K Park Place, New York City 











¥ 
VY) 
i y 






. 








CPER 
KW. HR.* 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST 1 





Cut down your light-and-power costs with these ~ 
new popular-size Diesel-Electric Sets (13 to 66 kw. 
sizes). Use for regular current supply, as auxiliary 
to present plant, or as emergency standby to power- 
line service. Single-unit or multiple hook-up offers 
*most any capacity from 13 kw. up. Compact, com- . \ 
plete, simple, self-regulating (no switchboard nor ° 
other external control apparatus needed). . . . Easy 
to install in small space; easy to start; easy to main- 
tain—and easy to buy! . . . Low fuel cost. Depend- 
able, long-lived—because ‘‘Cater ilar’? -built. 
See nearest dealer or SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
*Slightly more or less according to average load and price of fuel. 


dining = --2nnenbeto 
LLAR 


Dept. IP-3, Peoria, III. 
Dieset Electr” Sets 



























Send free information on new 
small-size Diesel-Electric Sets for 


service. 





Concern 





Att'n of. 
Addr 
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Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 


influential buyers when buying 


is done, 


supply. 


and clinches sales. Note our 


Manufacturers: 
A listing of your products here reaches 


policy permits 





A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 


display—send for low rates. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Books 
BOOKS on advertising, art, color 
photography, engraving—all_ proc- 


esses, block cutting, printing—all meth- 
ods, offset, silk screen, journalism, sales, 
management, letter writing, etc. ‘Quan- 
tity discounts. Sample copies of trade 
journals and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
— market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 





For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





Commencement Invitations 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
_Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 








County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, Miss. 
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Election” Campaign Cuts 


: @@PLACES 


CASH IN ON 1940 ELECTIONS 
With NEW CAMPAIGN CUTS 
for candidates’ cards—stick- 
ers—book matches, etc. Send 
for proof sheets. 


MERRELL FEATURES 
318 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 








Patent Base 











1524 Jonquil Terrace 
CHICAGO, ILLNOIS 

















Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Embossing Board 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — 
easy to use —— like iron; 5% by 
% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid THE 

INLAND SRINTER COMPANY, 205 West 

‘Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til. 





Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Line Cuts 


LINE CUTS (zinc) 5S 
MADE TO ORDER... Ppp 


FOR 1 SQUARE INCH. EACH eyo he INCH se EXTRA. 

This price ap) lice to cuts to be mad 

copy you oun .. For reducing or eniarsing. add 50e. Send 
‘Dhotos. 





jack and white copy. tra blocks 25¢. Special 
eu tations on halftones from 
STOCK CUTS. 60¢ UP. CATALOG. 10¢ COIN. 
WALTER E. BATHGATE 
“QUALITY PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS”’ 
$4 CLINTON STREET (MArket 3-4510) NEWARK. N. J 








Matrices 

















PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 














For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 

Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for ts list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50 eo One of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S. W. L. Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Woodward “Avenue, ssthdsiatnhad Mich. 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Printing Presses 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 


and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 














Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vvul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books 
Seil Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 


for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 














Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POWDERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR—medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Special Printing 

TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. The To- 

ledo Ticket Co., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 


Steel Chases 




















ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capac 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


a5 

















Stock Cuts 








CLEVER CORNER PIECES 
Four For $1.00 Postpaid 
ORDER SET S-614 


CUTALOG FREE 
COBB SHINN 
Indianapolis indiana 
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Typefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 











Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








Zine Halftones 


ZINC HALFTONES and ETCHINGS for 

Printers, Publishers—8 sq. in. 95c net; 
work guaranteed. Write for NEW Price 
List. N.E.A. Engraving Service, P. O. 
Box 163, Indianapolis, Ind. 








EXTRA PROFIT From 
Specialties . . . Check Those 
Advertised in Buyers’ Guide 


WIoY.BU@ag 


RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 


SELL MORE IMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 
Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 
Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 
522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 
RAS eS eee | 














INTING 
TIMATING 


—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way fora 
management position. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 


Write for complete de- 

tails and easy method 

of paying as you go. 

JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 


PR 
ES 








Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 











STERLING TYPE FOU 





KKKK 
FSOaP BOX DERBY 
ke & 1 
i ty 
ge 
9536 25¢ 9530 25¢ 9541 25¢ — 
2 (ei 
Ya J 
GENERAL 
i Saco 
9534 25¢ 9538 25¢ 9535 25¢ 
A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products. Federal agencies, ete. 


Special designs made to order, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 





NDRY 











GROVE'S 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 


sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


and 
Order from Your Dealer or D 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
Grippers on the Market 


JACOB R. GROVE Co. 


making 


irect 


3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








PASTESe 
and GLUES ® 





ROLLERS © [mmm /CORNERROUNDER 


a a aa EERE 


ROLLER 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. 











GET THIS! 


Over 200 layouts to 
follow or adapt 
in this practical 
new book 





Layouts and Letterheads 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 
152 pages, 10x8, fully illustrated, opens flat------------ 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY FOR 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN 


co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WM Before You Start 


USING 








Write today for your TEL-E-CHART copy 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 
2515 South Damen Avenue - Chicag 
NEW YORK 


i LEARN OFFSET > 
% LITHOGRAPHY i 


Complete Courses in Offset Presswork, Camera 
and Platemaking. Day and Evening Classes. 


@ Practice as well as theory on the latest 
up-to-date equipment. A-I instructors with 
many years of practical experience. @ Low 
tuition. Write for particulars. @ Courses also 
offered in Presswork and Bindery, Advanced 
Presswork, Layout and Lettering, Hand Com- 
position, Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Estimating, Lockup and 
Imposition and Printing Pro- 
duction Methods. @ New terms 
in January, March, June and 
September. 


Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography, Room 703, 
610 So. Federal Street, Chicago 

















Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
‘At Home 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc, Endorsed by graduates. advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-340 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 





Frank H. Young, Director 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 





Chicago, Ill 


"Dolls-up" Your Work 
and Earns EXTRA 
PROFITS for YOU! 


A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
a If” \/," 3" or V2"; extra 

dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 












Electric PAPER DRILLS $67.50 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
. Sees Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. . 















GUMMED PAPER 


Check with MID-STATE’S 
TEL-E-CHART of REALLY 
FLAT Gummed papers. 

IT SOLVES YOUR GUMMED 
PAPER PROBLEM BEFORE 
YOU PRINT. 












1 
i CLEVELAND - ST. LOUIS 


AN FRANCISCO 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


Creative Ideas Bring in Greater Profits 
Bey MOR RAUNIOW sos osscnee cs etesicaes 
Check Up on Annual Reports as an Opportunity for More 
Business. They’re Maturing Rapidly...... 
Wili Bradley, a Man of Many Talents 
Bey SUGAR GAME oo ono 66s :00 6 vores sais 
Twenty Thousand Words Divided 
By Edward N. Teall 
R. O. Vandercook: Young Inventor 
Basic English as Aid to Printers 
By B. N. Fryer 
Another Lesson on How to Fit Copy in Spaces of Different 
Sizes and Shapes 
By Will Laufer 
Typocrafters Stage a Super-Clinic 
The Caxton Folks in 1935 Published First Editions by 
Offset Technique 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Proofroom, 41; Mailing Piece, 44; Editorial, 46; Typographic 
Clinic, 51; Specimen Review, 57; The Pressroom, 65; Idea File, 68; Offset 
Technique, 71; I. P. Brevities, 76; The Month’s News, 77; Latest Equip- 
ment for the Plant, 78. 


eee e reer eens 


Or 
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CHECKING POINT No. 1 
por March 


Would you buy any one of your 
present presses, if you were starting 
a plant today? Which ones? Why? 


* & & 


An efficient, profitable business 
usually earns only 5% to 6% net on 
sales. 

If you have in use in your plant 
any press which costs you even 10% 
more per thousand than newer 
equipment, that press is probably 
an actual liability and almost cer- 


tainly should be replaced. 
ODAY, how much a press- 


Ww man produces depends more 
on his press than ever before. With the 
present wide difference in production be- 
tween modern and obsolete presses, press 
obsolescence cannot be overcome by costly 
overtime, later hours and harder work. A 
wide-awake pressman and an up-to-date 
press are bound to win. 

Pressmen term the Simplex as “a com- 
fortable press” to work on. It runs faster 
than presses half its sheet size. Briefly, it 
produces twice the work with half the 
effort — a press for large or small press 


rooms wanting more for less. 
Ww PEED is built into the 
Simplex — 4500 unhur- 
ried impressions per hour with 
quality —by eliminating shock at 
three vital points with these mod- 
ern and exclusive slow-down 
features — 





1. Fully automatic and perfected feeder 
slow-down (main-drive control) is non- 
adjustable and sheet speed is reduced at 
front guides to less than a hand fed press. 
Hairline register is assured from low to 
highest speeds. 


2. Miller 2 to 1 Harmonic bed motion 
provides one-half more time for bed re- 
versal resulting in smooth effortless op- 
eration with 25% higher speed. No air 
plungers. Minimum vibration. Press not 
anchored to floor. 


3. Automatic sheet delivery slow-down 
— independent drive. Tissue or card- 
board is smoothly transferred from cyl- 
inder to delivery pile at slow speed. 

A new Simplex folder, just off 
WZ the press will gladly be sent, on 
request. No obligation. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 





PRINTED IN U.S.A. 














that’s why 





CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


NVARYING uniformity—the goal of every cadet corps 
—is an accomplished fact with Cromwell Special Pre- 
pared Tympan. It’s guaranteed not to vary .001 inch in 
thickness throughout an entire roll. This simplifies make- 
ready, requires less packing on the cylinder, fewer spot 
sheets, and permits working with overlays closer to the 
printing surface. The result is cleaner, sharper impressions 
throughout the longest runs. 


Assure yourself of better looking printing and bigger profits. 
Take a tip from thousands of leading printers the world 
over. Order Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan from your 
local distributor today. It comes in rolls or sheets, ac- 
curately cut to fit any high speed press. 











Other 


Cromwell Features 


as the first. 


turn soggy. 


STRONG—Cromwell Tym- 
pan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight on 
the cylinder without danger 


of stretching or tearing. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruelling 
grind of the longest runs. 
It will deliver the last im- 
pression as clear and sharp 


WEATHERPROOF — Crom- 
well Tympan is impervious 
to excess moisture, sudden 
changes of temperature or 
extremes of hot and cold. It 
will not shrink, swell or 





a complete 


new line of 


UNIVERSAL Intertypes 


Here IS News—news that Intertype has been 
working for months to bring you! A brand new 
line of Streamlined Intertypes, with a long list 
of profit-earning features, designed to meet 
your needs for the decade ahead. 


Here at last is complete flexibility! To meet your 
own exact needs more exactly than ever before, these 
new UNIVERSAL Intertype models offer SIXTY-ONE 
combinations of equipment—with simple provisions 
for changing machines as your requirements change! 


Only with the New Universal Intertypes can you 
change from a non-mixer to a mixer...or from a 
mixer to a non-mixer... right in your own composing 
room, quickly, at low cost. ONLY with this new line 
can you have complete conversion from one model 
to another, with every machine using standard, inter- 
changeable 90 and/or 72 channel magazines—in 
any combination required. 


The New Universal Intertypes can be equipped 
to change mixer font selectors...or non-mixer font 
distinguishers ... automatically, without any effort or 
attention. Most models in this new line of Streamlined 
Intertypes will be furnished either with or without the 
exclusive electrically controlled magazine shift. 





BRAND NEW FEATURES 
To Boost Your Production 


* Complete NEW Flexibility 

* Complete Interchangeability 

* Mixer and Non-Mixer Convertibility 

* NEW No-Turn Magazine Shift 

* Sixty-one Equipment Combinations 
Fast Keyboard 











Many new combinations are now available for the 
first time. For the first time you can now have a non- 
mixer with which magazines can be shifted as soon 
as the line clears the distributor box, without waiting. 
In short, here is a line of composing machines so flex- 
ible that every machine is practically ‘‘tailor-made” 
to your requirements! Best of all, these new Universal 
Intertypes fit in perfectly with your present Intertype 
equipment. Matrix selecting systems for mixers, and 
font distinguishers for non-mixers, can be furnished to 
cooperate perfectly with your existing machines. 


Ask for complete details about the new Universal 
Intertypes. Write today, while you have it in mind. 
Intertype Corporation, 360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FUTURA AND VOGUE FAMILIES 





